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CALENDAR FOR 1«WI-1«>32 



( ALKNDAR FOR 1931-32 






,t, 9 Wednesday 



Sept. 10 

Sept 12 
Sept. 23 
Nov. 26 

18 
Jan. 

I .in. 

|afl. 

Feb 



6 
28 
51 

2 



Pcb- 16 

22 

Mat. 25 

April 6 

MLaj II 

May 21 



June 
June 
June 
June 



1 
4 

5 
6 



Thursday 

SfttUJ 

Wednesday 
I iiursday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Wedaeed 

Saturday 
Tucsci 

Tuesday 
Mondi 

Friday 

Wednesi 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sundi 

Monday 



June 7 Tuesday 



First Semester Registration com- 

pleted. 
Classes l>egin 8:00 a, ru 
S< honl Reception* 
I I day for change* in registration 

nlisgiving 1 ) 
Christmas vacation begins 12 »n. 

Christmas va endi 8:00 a. m< 

Final examination!. 
Final semester closes 4:00 p. m, 

I seuiestci Open Registration com- 

pletedi Classes begin 8:00 a. m. 
Lett day for changes in registration 

Washington's Birthday. 

Spring vacation begins 12:00 noon. 

Spring vacation ends 8:00 a. m. 

Founders Day. 

Annual May 

Final examinations begin. 

Class Day. 

I baccalaureate Service. 

Reception and Exhibit 

Alumnae Association Business Meeting. 

Seventy-ninth Annual Commencement 
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TnE FRANCES SH1MER SCHOOL 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Officer* 
T SPEKCER DlCKBRSON, Litt. D., University of Chicago. / ■„, 

John M. Rinbwalt, Mouol Carroll. Vu*frt*uUnl 
Fiovd C. Wilcox, Mount Carroll, Seeretary 
c.«,,pi Fames Campbell, Mount Carroll. Treasurer 
Natuan/kl M.LES. l M««nt Carroll, d**i*uvU Trevurtr 

t II embers 

Term Expires June, 195/ 

\\,m W R HOSTCTTER, Mount JtSSlM MilksCami-ukll, Mount 

P * n Carroll 

SamTel James Campbell. HuOO VON Oven, Beloit, Wi 
Mount Carroll COM& 

r«rai Expire* June, /' 
N iTHANlBL Mh.es, Mount Car- J. 1 1 Mn.is, Mount Carroll 



ro 



u 



Mrs'.' Enos M. Barton. Hub- J .Spencer 1)kk> «son, The 
UrdWooda University of Chicago 

President Robert Maynard Hl tchins. 
The University of Chicago 

Term Expires June. I 
William E. Goodman. J< Carrofl R,SKU " A '' T ' 

T0HN ,C f° Moulds. The Uni- Tu -e G. Scares. Paaaden . 

vcrsity of CUcap. CaHfornia 

Norris L. TiBBETTS, Chicago 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Officers i 

J. Spencer Dickenson, Litt. IX University of Chicago, President 
John M. Rinkwalt, Mount Carroll, rke-JPrwideni 
Floyd C. Wilcox, Mount Carroll, Secretary 
Samuel James Campbell, Mount Carroll, Treasurer 
Nathaniel Miles, Mount Carroll, Assistant Treasurer 

Members 

Term Expires June, 1931 

MM. W« R Hostetter. Mount JessieM: ipbell, Mount 

Carroll Carroll 

Samuel James Campbell, Hugo von Oven. lk-loit. \\ 

>unt Carroll consul 

Term Expires June, 19J2 
Nathaniel Miles, Mount Car- J. II. Mills. Mount Carrol! 

roll 

Mrs, Enos M. Barton. Hub- J. Spencer Dickerson, The 

bartl Woods University of Chicago 

President ROBERT MaYNAUH HUTCHU 
The University of Chicago 

Term Expires June. I 

William E CiOODMAn, John M. Rinewalt. Mount 

Chicago Carroll 

John F. Moulds, The Uni- TuEOix>REG,SoARE5,Pasao*en 

versity of Chicago California 

Norris L. TlBBETTS, Chicago 
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OFFICERS 01 l-RUCIION 



OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

N/xFloyi' Cl wn am. Wn . m.. President 

' l I i a ■■ i no ji i>, 1 



lofumt*« Uutvtttiiy. 

'-2.H. D».i, ,/,i, r i- 
,|, |0j<) . 

W; Pajuuw McKee, A.M., HI), Pr«idenf Bmerittu, 

.") . 

JANOBUW I'n.U., Latin. 

ft ,V" ,v-,r *vu Q ? Qlk Ma '•-'' *'*" w '•• 

1910 1 I in l'«i.t, |'*| | J, v 

r*. mi i 

M ituilrnl, I 

I '*_' . Jf> ; lot ta tr*v«J 

Month* fr«tlu»<« wrnrk in I -*l »»» L«n a M. ( . »| W J |,,i. 

17. 06 . ■ 

Mari l D.M., Counselor, l> oi Studies, 

!!*«*, 1922; E«l M , IUrr«nl ffnfcpoJ - 4 M»yffi ,«u 

'""'. *''. • •'* fr.»r«uli*i 5»*f"-'r r P«r*o*o#l Co«m« 

1 !»!>*; J <■; „ 1VZ4-2'J. Parch 

. — . ^^ 

Crack Marie BawdeNj Instructor in Art 

in Mumc, Mr.unt Carroll iff in Art. Mount < «rroll 

Sfra»n»fv I ©94; Pi.ftfrt'luatc wnrk ir- J'XJ], !'#*)/, .,, | 

In. . Mfftt* *!«»»*• in Aft, I894-9B. Aft /J, 1924; 

Frames Sfuintr School, 1(198 . 

Elizabeth Schuster, Pi I in Piano. 







ony, aad Co«»poatli«a, C L. C****n. Of«.- . I B. V>i, ,,. BjBttoV 1*95- 
»v*lr pup«J oi IJ*rt!i, Organ, Jin. 11)96-97: Pl*00, Jva-ffs. 

riralc »iudio, Graftd Ramda, Mich , 

i*..< . i r» i . f ll_.„.».. _, _ A A i L. ilk 




Mary Orekda Pollard, A.M.. English. 

A.B, MnJHUbury CVJW«. 1*96; AM , «>.V, 1900; Instructor. H*fh School. MiAfbburjr, 
Vr, 1*97-1901 1 Hub 'ibcrUr*. Miaa , MOUfj T>»a*hip Jl.«h School, Eva**to». 
III. 1906-10; Httil KtuJtot, Pi B*t* Phi *kltI*m*ot School. '• *. Tcoa.. 191 ; 
Graduate St«i<l«nl, L'nivrr «, 1901; Graduate SturUnt. Uni**t**ty of Ch**#Q, 
Summert of 1904. 190 >; Vrmmctm Shsmtr School. 1916 20. 1931 . 

Mabkl Louise Peters, M.S., Biological Science. 

Principal of H2db Sen™!, P^itofbffcM if* Sta^ Noroaal Col[#«*. 

I92ij Amttant in \Jmrtmb9ni of Botany. Vnv !j:««n # 1921-22, M.S , Lni- 

*<?t»ay of Mi. hi#«n, 1923 France* Shimrf School* 1922 . 

MlNNlE STOWELL WALLACE. fi.Mt ., Instructor in Voice, History 

ni Mask und Public School Music* 

D.Mai, Obcflia Cona*rvator ? -11. V*«t *th TJmmi N. M«gnf»«y. Chi 

, Mu# i -, ,. So«m, 1922. 1925. fXrwtar of M«.« ( Ua« 

Chrwium Cobm MtttH* Ini — , I ' -•' | -: ■»•- < Hiajw, 1914 I 

and PUno A«lri»n ColWft Co»trr»«lory, Adrian. MkbifM, 1920-22; Ft+mcm Skumir 
School. I92,S . 
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* 



M.S., Home Economic*. 




^Frances E. Emerson, A.M., KG 

io* 19I& ^. Kr.ncx* Shimer School. I92&— 

^■Edna Thorekn, A.M.. French. 




1927, iWttCM Shimer S"hooi. • ""• 

Reuben Harvky Seitner, A B r BJX Biblical Hbtoiy. 

A », Kr.nklm C-uW. 191^ LVl>, l»a»cr.i«y of CUu< WO !>.o<«* Skim«r School. 
Hoi— 

Nl Ruby Baxter, A.M., Mathemati 
Etmei II fiAKB»T\.M., He»d of Ihe Department of English, 

School. 1928 . 

/lavra M. Flynn, M.S., Physical Science- Vb^uJU^w 

n S 1 ,«* St«tc CoU«««. 1925; M S , low* St»t« Grod».t« wk m W- 



Scirocct *mi Home E«v>oorou«. i*ui l»7-«i c ^ Jl^- 75-43* Fr7n<« 

^£^1923 . hemiitry. ^»* $*»«• CoIUfO. 1924-28; Fra»c«» Sh.m 

School, 1928 -. 



^»Kb 



i o J . - PJU« l«P4 Summff School. U«" M*nn«*»«*. 1927; In.'n. 

i/ft^ fcfcSfc f^fc f ^ffpiarM/-~i^ i^. * KSS W— &»-■" 
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on, B.I..S.. Libra 



FulUim. imiuni. Summer. 193*4* rVuM Shimtr S*o..l. 199 . 

RUTB Skellie, A.B., Secretary' to the President. 

A 8 , Rockfocd CoIk«* 1928, GroAuto »or lu U««r-tjr o/ Oika«o, 1929, Fr*«c* 5l»m«r 
School. 1929 . 

NJIelen V. Terry, A.M., Spanish. Aastatani in French. 

™ .n — » c» i- flnNmrJt* l«H9 AM *>i**.. 1922. Summer court* 1922^ C*ntro <U 

SteSffSilSrBa SEBSa* ss= ""•"• — 

MARGARET I. Conway, A .M.. Economics, Sociology, Stenography. 

A3, Um~f.il* -,n. I^ColU.jl#l 5-ftgii;^ 1 - 1 *" im - U: M A ' U °' 
vofmty uf Mtniwtot*, 1930. Fr*n<« S*nm*r SchooL 1930 
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•k Estellk CosiNi . D Mi ., A M . Spco k I >ramatic Art 

B. Mui , AlU.n Colin*, I'M'. A 11 , Albco* CotU#», 1930) M A 

1922; AUhoo. MU.-|jif»i 

Hi**)". I'' ■ TkMtK, N«i§M**K<**i PlajtK*w««. fl 

H-W, rr*nr,m SbiiMt Sdiou!, IVJO , 

JOHOniKA NEV1US, A.M., Latin. 

A B. Nt*ili«t««i Ualimifcr, IWIi a M . v ".,- U**w 
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Margaret E. Baxter. Counselor, Director oj Studies 

Helen L. Scanlon. Librarian 

Mrs. Myrtle 0. Boatman, AM. Accountant 

Mrs. Nellie Sweatt. R.N., Resident Nam 

Mabel Hall Darrow, Housekeeper 

Ruth Skellie, Secretary to the Present 

Mabel Louise Peters, Head oj College Hall 

Ella Fortna. Head oj Weti Hall 
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Ruby Baxter, Head oj McKee Hall 
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HISTORY 
r 

HISTORY 

The School is nut an experiment; il ng tin fourth 

Q <mi,; women. It was • 1 1 , ifc 

, young women from t , Prances Ann V od 

reUft Gregory i tin Lain ol whom withdrew from the work 
i) Pot .« r riod ol three years the Institution was known 

Mount i .ni"l! Seminary and was administei its fount' 

prances WimhI Shimci Hv Ir* ■' was trans- 

tag Board ol Ti u • en men 

cnting the University ol ChicagOj the mi- 

! the citisens ol Moun< ; 
titution has been known as "The Prances Shimei S 
The School maintained foi profit. All its resource* arc 

I ni trust ami all earnii] i d to maintain and 

The hundreds of graduates and pupils <>J Mow I roll Sen 

luded as graduates and pupils ol the School 

gc constitiuiKv, with traditio culture and t bi itian service 

r ( aty-fiv- >, Furnishes s constant I support 

The School was one of the first to undertake junior college 

,rk The initial junior college class was | ited in 1909 and 

r ears the enrolment in the allege has shadowed 

thai i" il' ,v .1 

evinced that another step in ad' ,s nccessar.. 

IV Trustees in 1931 authorized a reoi | mthefoi 

of : f car junior college, beginning with the elev< flgh 

Bchool year and continuing through the sophomme colleg.- 

bc plan was based on the conviction that a i, »* 

educational structure was necessary in Order to **» 

the greatest efficiency the training of the general education period. 

A £Z alignment between high school and colkfs wa. sought 

hat could" be nycUogMv -stiiu-i Hie four gat >*?? 

co lege £ belief to be the institution where the problems rd& 

, hl . coordination of high school and college can be taken 

ud without pre) ih I I solved, • 

' Since £ ■ cti.e.ne.U d the founder two .nenjn beafcWj 
been nted to the office of president. In lb,'/ * c \5 re "° 

B.pt»t Church. Minne.poI«, prudent O u ""8 ^2« 

Iminirfr.tion ..II of the present very complete pUnl «• 






THE FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

and the equipment acquired. He retire, I a, president emeril 
£ L930 after an uninterrupted ( f,*^S5 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox became | ent in 1930. 

AIM 
The purpose of the School la to train its students for life rather 
than for any particular college or vocation. It to devel 

Zona minds in strong bodies, to pve ■ background of know 
ta create tastes and standards of value, to insbl prmcii 
duct that are worthy and Christian, an.) to inspire, through instrnc. 
tion anJ training, ideals that are democratic and attrui 
end that its atudents may realiae their obligation to maJ 
individual contribution to the common welfare, rbrough 

environment and all its activities thepurOOSC ol the o 

stimulate an interest in the worth-wbde things d Ufe m heall 
in work, in play, in religion, and in the bve ol beauty in mm, 

am \ts concrete educational aim may be stated to be the mtegrati, 

of the mental, emotional, and physical life of its studente. ntell 
Ll alertness and physical vitality must be balanced by such 
emotional poise and stability as mil providi rounded person. 

■ditv Neither great minds alone nor strong bodies but vital, 
wholesome persons as well arc clearly held as aims. 

LOCATION 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2.000 people, situated in northwestern 
Illinois ten miles from the Mississippi River, ll attrae Uvcly Wat 
among pcturesque hills. The neighborhood is juatty eclebra cd 
foTits beauty and healthfulness. The canyons tormed by lbs 

' of the Waukarusa River arc the scene of many piu, 

a 3 he objective of many hikes and camping expedition.. Mou. 
Carroll is the county seat of Carroll and ,s td»^ 

pace of residence. The absence Of mines, tactor.es. or, 
industrial enterprises makes the community an ideal one for 
educational institution of th.s type PKeaao Mil- 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of h < C > 1K ' l f/ . ' 
waukec St Paul & Pacific Railway, one hundred twen y-e.ghl 
midwest ol Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile , 
mil kioivun. 8 excellent connections 

state highways d 40. DJ wmen cxvtuv 

are made with the Lincoln Highway and other great thoroughtares. 

1 1*1 



EQU1P .M I NT 

KQUIPMKNT 

Shiraci ntv-fig, 

: I ■ ind traditi n ,,t j t 

entirely modern, having been rebuilt and pxtf. 

The School plant coraial veive building*, soli 

,.| brick Mtd in from .• central j 

electri a\u\ furnished with modern conveniences, : 

architecture M u h building wu u nd equipped 

for tin* purpose a in the edu >J the in titu- 

,,. Adequate fire proto Iptpea ^ i 1 1 > hose 

iturtin md by lire escapes l«ii!ding 

DEARBORN HALL 

Tlii. builuin Instrumental and Vocal Mttsu r» 3. foe 

Mis Isabel Dearborn Hasicn, E !.v head <>l the Department 

Music for over twenty It oontaii K, attractive 

furnished teaching itudioa and eighteen well-Lighted and ventilai 

HIS. 

HATHAWAY HALL 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mm. Mary L< Ji.ahaway 

rbett of the class ol 1869, s liatei oi Mrs, Hattic N. LcPell 
a former Trustee of the School, who gave liberally d tin 

erection and furnrdm the Luilding. The three fli *>rs contain 

rooms for forty-five people, baths, and a common social room 
by the Mount Carroll Seminary and Frances Shirncr 
School Association nf Chicago. 

WKST HALL 
(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for fifty people. On the 
ground floor is a large homelike common room, with fireplace, that 
is a favorite gathering place for all student the art studios are 
on the upper floor. Bathrooms are on all floors where pupils reside. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

Metcalf Hall contains offices of administration, posj office, 
bank, school bookstore, cloakrooms, classrooms, and auditorium. 

(15) 



n t e FRANCES SHIMER SCHOO L 

T , j; tor i um is equipped with stage, curiam, and other feci] 
l!>1 '" 1 Tvs T»c ialls arc adorned with pfctures p.. 
£ J i ssos and bdividuals illustrating different p. 

by varoto . j including, among otfa • pUwttt 

a,t ' ,,,,, ;'" k Wc -r £ PaXnon. huge photograph, pi 
of a part of th« ft* * i Florence, Michel. 

R °T T",. d> - Cathedral of A,. Rembrandt's 

^dics.*' J VWs' ''Saints Mark and Paul," ami St. P„„ 

^'building is named in honor oj Mr* Sarah Metcalf 
Steo^rtTe^dt^egle * of $10,000 tow.nl 

the erection of this building. 

COLLEGE MALI. 
(1909) 
Couew Hall provides an attractive home for college student 
I ^r^rns for the use of the entire School 1 he first floor 
Stf.dStf»- *** foet.abro.d^P^ou.recepn 
S . Parlor, a dining-room, and a service kitchen. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 

(191 1 1 
In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heated, art 

with modern laundry machinery. 

THE SCHOOL INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for «£«£JJE! 
h case Of illness. The building om.-.ns . nurse s £--«*,, 
two completely equipped. weU-hghted and «n* » u 

, capacitv of ten beds, bathroom* tWC private "^J^ 
kitchenetu- A registered, trained nurse is ,n constant re»denc 

116] 
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i II \i E HALL 
(1914) 

Science Hall provid ellcni facilities for tl.< work in 

The first floor contains large, thoroughly equipped, modern 
atones for the work in Domestic & On me second Boor era 

the l'hvsica. Chemistry! and Biological laboratories, with all 

easary modern appliances, and omodiotiSg well-appointed 

t i MathcmatK 

WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 
(195 

William Parker McKce 1 1. ill, built by funds contributed by 

the Baptist Board ol Education, <>i red pressed brick with stone 

trimming** Stories high. The ground -tains the 

central dining-room* serving-room, and kifa hen. The other floors 

i parlor ior the use of students* s su ooms Got the l)ran 

Women, s kitchenette, ample bat! \, and rooms tor fifty- 

students and teachers* This building furnishes a home 

Hege girls, and s dining-room for the entire School. This build* 

ing is named for William Parker McKee in honor ol the COmj 
of twenty-five years of service as Head of the SchooL A portrait 
President by Ralph CLarkson, contributed by trustees and 
rmer students, bangs in the .lining-room. 

CAMPBELL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected during the year 1925 
by funds furnished in part by Mr. George I). Campbell and Mr. 
S J Campbell o! the Board of Trustees, and by Miss Jessie Car 
bell 07 The School is also indebted to the late Senator WiDji 
Mckinlev for a gift of $5,000 for this building. It is named tn 
honor of Mr. and Mr* Robert Campbell h>ng friends or the bch 
It Is a two^tofyand-bascment building of the Colonial style of 
architecture, solid istrocted <>i brick, concrete, and steel. _ 

The School had the benefit of much expert advice in planning 
the arrangement end equipment of the building, designed by the 
late C. rVJEckstrom, Chicago, and every care was taken to make A 
adequate for the purpose. It is finished in red oak, with rubber 
til, Lrs insuring the desired quiet. Ihe ^^} ^l^ 
by the Library Bureau. The basement con tarns shelve^ forage 
The re.nling-room occupies the entire first floor. The present 
library of more than 7,000 volumes, besides many bound maga- 
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:[1II ^p^ri^ SHIMER SCHOOL 

f 1 bulletins is well catalogued and in charg< 
zincs and usclu ^ ^ ^ 8uppUwJ with many lading 

trained librarian. , T , Wttt hwe«t corner ot ll> ma 

magazines and F«j££ j^^ OIlccUo,, This gift of «, 
b reserved for ilu ■ « ^^ n ^ irl „ „,, ,,.„,„, 

l m Z SC£ ^ lulshand. tin. Ue Henry WUmarth Hj-y, 
from the library « ,- h,,^ Endowment provid 

bn| a teacher in t be J>cno • ( , K . r va , ua , )k . ;uU1Uitm 

**1 H deWl 2S M ilSS U.c collection given by Mr.. 
<>! l,,1 ' l \rT 71 of Lincoln. Nebraska. The upper 

WINONA BRANCH SAWYER HOUSE 

1>26) 

Winona Branch Sayer Kg* *™™£%kZ Branch 
pendent of the School was the gift o I . » ^^ 

fe^2£££ US ^ other buildup of the groap 
GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 
Tr,, School has improved its already «P»«»did equipment by the 
1 K « S* modern gymnasium and dimming pool, for which 
addition of a modern g> m building contains on the 

ground was broken August % 1 -«■ «« * dre5si 

Lt floor a tile-Uned —*£* ^crn Ute for the 
rooms, *y^°a££?«f!E water in the pOoL 

r ni :~«1 K,lm*ii on examination rooms* tquii»iuuu 
of Physical lujucauon* w*" .^nir-rooms. aiul beta 

roc-., with -^'-•«:;Vt > :.iir g i ^ pleTpS for all indoj 
The main room. 87x5. feet. «'" «" c JJ h ' ' & vnd of th, 

games and aU types *£"*£* £X» set** and a 
room is an elevated stage wwn .... Adequate provision 

sst^TSasassss- »' S-* »»■- «*- 
Sixssss S: ££.t£i a-* - ii " th " 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 

As in other aspects of student hi 
ttmos] »i a home in which religion trill rut func- 

tion and afford op| t.v for the expression of altruists motiv< 

The close rel hip nl student iiid teacher provides a desira] 

rsight "i conduct and |K*rniits frequent regarding 

behavior difficulties 

ui Bihlic.d h and it'.u-liim provided in t lie 

curriculum. Attcndau ol worship on 5 In 

Mount Carroll is required. Sunday School (lasses, organh 

>eciatly l<»i France* Shinier students, ore maintained in the 
churches* The Y. W. C. A* affords opportunity for the express! 
of religious idealism and lervee a* • cohcsivi among girls 

of different classes end 

The rector of Grace Church, Preeport, assists in the fostering 
oJ the religious life ol the students by conducting a monthly COO- 

i nee and service of worship according to the rites ol tn4 Episcopal 

church. 

HEALTH 

Conditions at the School have been designed to safeguard tl 
health of studei Only students in good health are receive 

young women who need the const re of a ph- n anfl 

sired, A physician's certificate of general good health is required 

,11 applicants for admission. All students have physical examina- 
tions on entrance; records of weight, posture, etc, are kept; and 
the work in Physical Education is planned for each Otie 00 the 
basis of these records. All cases of illness are cared for m the 
Infirmary. The resident nurse cares for minor ailments, and in 
addition Carries on an educational program in the maintenance oF 
good health. In cases of serious illness the student employs a 

special nurse and a physician. k„«,Unf 

The food furnished hy the School is wholesome and ^undant 
Parents and friends will assist in preserving the good health of the 
pupils if they will not send food or cunlcctioneiy. 

SOCIAL LIFE 
The educational process by the school j» ogM 

on the icka that the whole life of the student is a unit. Under the* 
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• stances the extracurricular activities become sv only 

crcumstanccs x of th e curriculum. Social educa , 

in 'To'olege training. The activity of the van,,, student 
IS part ot college * adequate diversion, bat give valu- 

organizaboM not ody JAW^ aIll , ; n worthv use of kUure. 
a bk training m soci. ^^ oWcral 

haXve r iod. S8b she may possess. Appropriate d«£ . pW 
^nneTlxi graciousneas. entertaining CO ition. abd. v 

mg manner po.se, £ au<ltcnoc . are as much a pari 

to appear at eas *^ hob , tic , tt;iinm ents. With the UBlUn 

^rLtuni orthTstudents give Cass parties, luuelp dances, 
of class counse ors ^^^ ^ ^ ^ me 

bawars. teas. lawn J eie ; . costu m« and stage properties, 
arrange decoration.. . ^vise wn , A Brunsv 

trope with n ^J n > , ; ; The r , K |l„ and a motion-picture 

^t • „7„Tcnkk n« arc .. part of d>. daily life ~ntrib.to» to 

health and mental poise. 

GUIDANCE 

While guidance is often provided because of the excessive sue 

of the 1 ou P it is provided in Frances Shiner School because the 

f ^mal Fverv student has the right to succeed. If COndl- 

^ t r7elg t 1 -ccess can be corrected b, skilled attention 

anTdevottn ifis the full duty of the institution to prov.de such 

""7 foil-time counselor and director of studies is always present 
to msu- success by the removal of .hate :£«£» » 

? ause of the difficulty. Success cannot always **»£« 
where wrong methods of study, wrong ways of getting **8™* 
people, wrong attitudes and ^W^ ^^^ 
best ach.eveme.it much can b I'- » «" P*. 

by the loyal cooperation d the student and her parents. 
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tHE DH KERSON AH l GALLERY 
With the unveil M Lorado Tafi ;„-. t. • 

I -In, the Youj H jf.ji ,, n Xburi 

16, 1927, the initial step* wei -ating 

.ut collection which has I , ti1i tiit \ \ n realizing 

boot The functions of the Gall re- 

fold: it will be planned and maintained as a means of creating 
stimulating, and training a L the beautiful in life snd nature, 

tag the study of art and a knowledge of it* h 
ind method 

In developing the co l le ct i o n the p -.ill l* to select works 

of art which i><»S*e*S charm, be .nd human interest. It will 

include oils and watcrcolors, scul] (both in bronze and in 

plaster), etchings, cei . te x tile* , and other examples of art 

that have determined aesthetic character. 

In addition to the permanent collection* which is ed on 

the second floor of Campbell Ltbraty, there will be on exhibit i 
from time to time loan collections, to the end that interest in the 
beautiful in aroused, and tastes %o i ited and refined 

that they will carry over jr*i\ enrich all "f life. 

Recent additions secured hv purchase and gift include canvases 
the distinguished American landscape-painter, William Wendt; 
the noted portrait-painter, Ralph Qarkson; Rudolph (ngerle; the 
] ati Wall at; Edgar Porkner; and E, Martin Hennings; a 

group of choice etchings representing the old and modem type of 
that art; and s cast of "Her Son" presented to the school by Miss 
lie Walker, the sculptor. 

wood block print, "Autumn Foliage by T, W. Xason and 
B water color bff Albert Worcester, "The Yellow House, Douar- 
nenez," have recently been added to the collection; also a rare old 
Persian wall hanging, the gift of Dr. J. S. Dkkcrson. There has 
been durinc the in exhibit d students' work from the Carnegie 

School of Technology, Pittsburgh, and an exhibit of twenty-two 
water colors bv Albert Worcester and others, A circulating 
membership in the Chicago Galleries Association, a gift of Or. 
Dickcrson. brings to the Gallery each month a canvas of merit by 
me contemporary painter. Membership in the American Fedcr- 
| Arts keeps the Gaileiy in close touch with the work of 
lilar galleries throughout the country. 
| |. ( g, vth and usefulness of the art collection depend upon 
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i . ^nrrntion of students and friends. By the 

MP ° fg :tlrof inking service to students, end » «*mole 
^similar institutions of learning. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

r ratals lectures, and conferences is 
A definite program of r ■ ** ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

maintained throug bou t . - -__ visit th . mpus fc^y, 
during itey^Jor^ip««^ bfonM , numii u , u . 

HaU ° r .° n - h \he Uungc oMVvst ll.dl Wing to the students the 

discussions in the Loo fc ^ ^ ^ ^^ 1K . Ku . vl . m0!Us have WOO 

experience of men * fc ^^ fof thc st . lMlU of 

wide recognition. A panwi 
1930-31 is given below. 

AH> „to SalvUl.-p>K tritli NeKi>n , The Univer.it, of ChklfO, R«d- 

P '° irT™< «Crt!^2sSr«U» of the C*tg C0«ca 6» N— 

Mil* Evelvn Wood. ^i/i" jE frolwio* *f NarnM. 

Ti ^"Crh^tea^De^^cot^ .he 6*-* of 

Que*!* jtw* <* **!!*$*• „ 

''lUiliois. V««*ee *« VICC „ „ .,3 Abraham Lincoln Social Center 
Reverend Raymond Brag* ^reiary 



K. Shailer »«. th, Uatv.ru* .1 Ch,ca S o. 

IF,rW P««. Chic DaU „ New.. Jpurnalum and Womin. 

Modern Poetry RKlW. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Believing th.it direction may be given in the worthy uw 
leisure ami tint student* should be given an opportunity to 
social contacts in groups volunlan mixed to put 

interests, club life is encouraged. Membership, tl 
pulsory, is strongly urged. 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

This organization maintains* weekJj | ting, encourage* 

social life among the pupils, '< i to national student 

gatherings, takes charge <<i Sun mg meetings malty, 

and seeks in various ways to stiimiL lODg 

the pupils and interest in philanthropic work in ti Id. 

FRANCES SfflMBR PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

France J Shimcr Record is a student publication, issued four 
times a year. Its purpose is to give students experience in express- 
ing themselves easily, clearly, and pleasingly in writing, and to 
afford opjK>rtunity for the publication of worth-while pieces of 
work in prose and poetry thai may be produced. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of students, faculty advisors being appointed 
to counsel the officers in the task of editing and managing the 
publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, 
stressing the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the develop 
ment of sportsma"nship. Tlu- Athletic Association works in close 
co-operation with the Physk.il Education Department. 

The point system offers four different awards: a small emUi 
a large emblem, High Honors, and Laurel Links. 

The Athletic Association sponsors the College-Academy hockey 
game on Thanksgiving Day; the hockey spread; a class basket-ball 
ornament; the basket-ball banquet; a bob-ride; five- and ten- 
mile hakes; the May (He; golf and tennis tournaments, and swim- 
ming meets* 
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COLLEGE GLEK CLUB 
0~.n to college students interested in singing. 1 1 is the purpose 
t HEciub and the Chorus to extend acquaintance mth and 

° f ,nnreciat on for goo,! music, and to furnish opportunity tor 

crea e appeal.- « fc ; fc^ pf 

CHORUS 

This organization is open to all students interested in tinging. 
An annual concert ends the season. 

ART CLUB 
The Art Clab is organised to co-operate mth the CommJ 
r Z Dickerson Art Gallery in the procuring an. 
iSa^SK timulating ag students nterest » ti 

an c«i Hies of the Galley. In the monthly meeting! of 
Sub attention is directed by programs and mfonnal talks to 
contemporary art. m ^ y ^ ^ 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an o«ab&J open to 

,11 st ien Trv-Ottta are held early in the fall under the -u, 

i^n Ih'e ££ lifter. The dob give. £* «.,~ pre- 

t • *r Ue rtii-m uts anixrar m the casts hi inc 

l..,wiru^s meetinK .olio wed by a program. ni= y» , 

i^ialn oHhe best in drama and to offer an outlet for cxn,. 
sion in the creative arts of the theatre. 

FICTION CLUB 

Ihc development of dMcruaiMtaoa m and und«sl...ulmg ol 

ature with the review* and reports > which she has glean 
modern periodicals and papers on that booh. 
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GIRL SCOW 

,Mi " ( ' 111 Seoul i,, r g ; r | B R j m ;| nr | 

ltd known Boj for hoys, li U ., I time ( 

the f i: ide range "i active | d times. 

On the campus is Pine Tree Patrol ol Troop 1 composed ol 
tlu- younger girls ol the Prep v Scho 

INTERNA1 IONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

The club seeks to r-^n appi iding <>l the 

ounds 01 difference between the customs, opinions! ad 
t i» .. and aspirations ol foreign i and 

and India were the objecti ol study during lh< : 1930 



LATIN CLUB 

"I Ik- Latin C'lul» is organised under tin nana fiw Sccuu 
Membership oveted .»mon# the members ol the 

Latin Classes and h dent UpOO icholastic standing 1 

the club r I >tfa - i u and o rial. The jm-mhers 

nu C a month. 

The program for the ycai 1930-31 included en open and in- 
fo, hir Unlay party for Vergil; formal initi 

Ll ,,i new men . ^ne p m presented by the members of 

i, Latin <• lasi dealing with Roman men, customs, literate 
,ind a Roman Banquet, a< which the toga-clad guests reclined in 
true Roman fashion and dined on Roman dish. 

Through the Latin CluL tin- Eta Sigma Phi medal I 
lency in Latin is presented to eligible Candidal 

Dl PS1 OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic S Omega, 

strives to uphold a high rtandard in both schoiasl >|ic 

nitiating into \i membership only th< ho 

have don tstandu efficient work in playwnting. acting. 

prclnt tiun. The com i with other chapters ol the nation* 

. (l [l dran luh mcmberi to greater effort, and 

fa (Ik- production of a highei of play at lran.es Sinner 

School . 
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OUTDOOR CLUB 

The Outdoor Club is for those girls who like to hike in all 
kinds of weather. In the different seasons the Club abo enjoys 
skiing, tobogganing, steak-roasts, and other out-of-door acliviti, 

POETRY CLUB 
The Poetrv Club is open to a limited number to those who 

enjoy reading poetry, and wish t.» enlarge their acquaintance with 
authors not taken up extensive^ in the regular class work. Among 
those considered the past year wore Kipling. Bcnet. the Irish 
Movement poets. Masefield, Frost, and Robinson. 

STITCH AND CHATTER CLUB 
This Club is a rather informal one, its purpose being to en- 
courage girls to make use of their leisure time profitably. As il 
meets in the Lounge, there is ample room for various activ- 
ities Some occupv themselves with maiding or other needle 
work while others "read, write letters or play bridge. The lire in 
the grate adds much to the enjoyment of those who meet there 
from time to time. 

A group of three or four girls is appointed to plan, serve, and 
finance the lunch for each meeting. 

TRAVEL CLUB 
The aim of the Travel Club is to stimulate an interest In travd. 
Through the personal accounts of experienced travelers and the 
reading of available travel literature it is behaved that the mem- 
bers of the Club will gain an appreciation ot the cultural attam- 
ments of foreign peoples, together with a conception of the scenic 
beauties of their homelands. 
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TIIK JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the reorganise! the American icfaool system there 1* a 

tendency tu redistribute tin* work of the high sch i the 

college, and to include in the period <•! tea 
first two years ..I college work The ne tifotion, tl 

college, it today doing an increasing prop ..i the work ol the 

I . hin. m ami Si|.1imii» us. It is a iignificanl tact 

th.it of the more than lour hundred jm lieges DOW in existence 

only thirty-six were established prior to 1913, and only fifteen an- 
rep to have l*ccn established prioi t-» 1907. Frances Shin 

junior College organised its first junior college class in 1908 and 

e PMt) has graduated successive classes. 

Por students who wish to continue their education beyond the 
high School hot do not desire tin- umre extended type offered 
the university, the junior college, furnishing a practical and 
thorough trauung, serves as a completion m 

The tremendous growth oj the I argC universities, resulting at 
times in Overcrowding, frequently renders it advantageous I 

at to do the work of the Freshman and Soph ITS in a 

smaller institution. 

The private junior college combines a safe, comfortable, attrac- 
tive home life and close association of students and faculty with 

the high quality and standards of instruction given in the large 

institutions. 

The years of the junior college serve as a transition from home 
into the larger and more complex life of the university. During 
this period students under guidance grow in knowledge, self- 
reliance, and in soundness of judgment, and arc thus prepared to 
meet the exacting work and the deeper problems presented by the 
larger world of the great universities. 

ORGANIZATION 
The plan of organization is based upon the thesis that the 
needs of the students should govern the structure of the program 
under which they do their work. The physical mental and 
emotional characteristics of students included in the eleventh and 
twelfth high school years and in the Freshman and Sophomore 
college years are so similar that for purposes of f^'^^ 
tion and administration these four years are integrated into one 
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a ,up the first year being designated freshman, th< 'I. Sop 

Sore etc. Administratively the intej ompletc and . 

vir-il'lcl changea in the curriculum are mad. p.dty ■, 

the requirements of universities and the sta luting egctui,-. 
will permit. This group, comprising the last two high school 
years and the tirst two college yes sxtotinistered as one group 

both in respect to classroom organization and procedure and 
extra-classroom life and activiti. 

Since the middle point of the four year 
with high school graduation particular care is 
standard entrance requirements • ■! four year colleges an. I uni- 
versities. 

The organization of the college reveals tin- very hi..- n- 
cention of education. It is hold to be something more than t 
entrai (uirementsofunivei mtoimply. Consequ* 

the rich life-bearing fields of the fine arts are placed on a level equal 
to that of the subjects more readily accepted by the umversiti< 
Very generous minima of time spent in study in I 
dlowed I iduation and no restrictions in the nature ol rp. 

fees ire placed around them. All work h and th« 

nonal aspects of lang< sre likewise without restriction open to 
all qualified students. 

The ninth and tenth high »chool yea. inked infc 

Prenaratory School, a description ol which is to be found ... aw U 
section of this »)• Cnief attentaon »*ven 

to the fundamental studies in order that when opportunity ^in the 

junior coUege pro idpation in broader fields . ol study and 

activity full advantage may he taken ol it. A aal work ... 

music/art, and speech may be taken during tins period providing 
the quality nf the scholastic work w it* A system ol special 
tees governs admission to these studies 

ADMISSION 

Application for admission i le on s special application 

form which will I upon «*»«* XVlllM ******"» 

bv a registration fee of ten dollars for reservation ol s room the 
.Plication is officially recorded. This amount m later credited 
to the semester fee. 

Entrance examinations are not required although certain 
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^ginning ol I 

nth bgh •*■!, i r ) upon pre 

!»* '" ' < ] edited U il„- (fori tral 

•n of Collegca and 

1 »«?«<««»« "few its will Ik- admitted to \*\l 

standing in the junior y. the Junior College ratal 

coU i ihmra] noon p tatior, ol fifteen .» 

bl I Ch loi fl.-vni units I, mil a senior high School accredited 

■«■ mentioned accrediting ag«>. \ unit In 

aubjecl rj ta ■ m the school peai . < taaaafi- 

cation will be accorded when thecertifi presented, 

\ candidate foradmis luetalso fttrnii I. i /idi no - I 

tei and hi tbtc di*nu-.-..J from the m boo! laal atfa 

MARKE iYSTEM 

The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the degree 

proficiency in any subbed and m.iv be Interpreted ... folloi 

A- Superior ( Vverage 

B — Above average D — Below a 

I *Paiiurc 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 j» 
ol the Students in each i lass according to the judgment (.f the 
instructor who is governed in the distribution of grades in classes 
enrolling ten or more students by certain elastic maximum and 

minimum percentage limits agreed upon by the faculty. I 

letter D represents the illg grade. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system 
which serves to Set definite standards of achievement in terms 
of amount arid quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the 
following manner: 

A grade of A earns 7> grade p Ji semester hour oi credit. 

A grade <*i B earns 2 grade points (breach semester hour of credit. 
A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of D earns grade p semester hour of credit. 

Students in the tower division normally cany seventeen hours 
of work each Semester and in the Upper division fifteen hours. 
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Reports arc sent to parents at the end ol &e 
\ \ he close of the semester. Reports o( students regietei 
and at the ciwo parents also at the end of 

$*£35?S£^ WditioJ re ts ui,l be aent »» 

request to parents at any time. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

Tl lml„ma of tlie Junior College will be granted upon the 
1 ' V o?o, i hundred twenty eight -neater hoi 

OT !!t; , ' cou«eor J 60 Eur. in the upper 

units must be completed in the dmsion d ■ certificate ol 

oftheTuX College and for the high achool graduation cerfaficate 

1 , ,r hours or English in the upper t, « act »H 

F^tfttpert^W 

r^; :;;r:.; th" t i: , ;!u^m\:- us ». ^ j. 

upon the completion of her course, or „, work adapted 

KS S Juni„r College a complel achool J ■ gb 

tion (lour thirty-minute penods a week) II preecnoed 

SU "!C the diploma of the Junior CoUege a number of g»de , 

"eWfSM ,^e :„ r p r o^,,y no, 

ad eved. Preferred recnuuendatiou, however, « 

STSo rank in the upper *^ c rf Jfctil£^ 
«t.,dents whose average grade is below C will In transierr . 
requ^tranother institution but without recommendation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

Selj-aiti Scholarships 
A IbmM r,ur„b«r of .pporu,,,„ T for ^^. * 

required. Applicationa should be made to ttie uca 
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Scholarship \f Jlim 

ll,,vl " r l vlJttc ol " ]i ' hundred dollars per vear 
htcrs ol ministers in 
itudents are reqiiift I to m tintatn an ' h I 

hokrthiptjor Studt Superior Ability 

Scholarships ,^^u\. on* hundred and fifty dollar* 

nfc ! to grada b high tintain 

a high average throughout the high ichool coui c Such ■ itu- 

I must la* in the best fifth -1 bei das* sad posses* (cr 

t.ait-. ol unusual rocril Prii cipa] » rn . 

I iuch itudents should apply t«> the I nt. 

3TA* /' lu 

A prise ol fifteen dollars is given to the student in the upper 

division who In the fudgmeni <>l the instrm ton I 1 ». IS h fa 

.1 merit in creative writing. 

FA* //rr/r Butlu Campielt Prize 
The Ueen Bullis Campt>ell Prise in History is an annual award 
pi twenty-five dollars for excellence in the ti -tory. 

The / ihcth Percy K on rati I'm pint 

The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Trophy tor excellence in Engl 

I prevented in I c '2(>. The name of the student in the graduating 
class who does the best work in English for the year, as recOTO- 

nded by S committee appointed for the purpose, is em 
on a large silver cup, Evelyn Eastman, college '31, was chosen 
•liis honor in 1929-30. 

'The GolJ Trophy 
A golf trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the winner of the 
annual tournament. Mary Dresser. College '31, was the winner 

in 1929-30. 

The Tennis Trophy 

A tennis trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the winner 
of the annual tournament. Elizabeth Alexander, Academy '30 
was the winner in 1929*30. 

SUSAN C. COLVER LECTURESHIP FUND 
The late Mi n I Rosenbergs with her husband, Jesse- I 

Rosenberge! igo, endowed the "Susan C. Colvcr Lectures 
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in honoi ol Mn Roaaato mothai l«* I u« i ui 

t the School Fh« Itctu* ivan I q Di Arthui i 

Bettor, Nov Vork I 

BXPj x FOB mi COL1 BOB YEAR 

iw ,,u.in | with 19 

c for ilu will u- inaugurated 

j )uu .a»v kind Ecm regular^ * It* ted - qui 

tlcHcribed in tl u,l,s ll! 

Ivy i| u . ichool Ml WW ,ml • l " hwtrui ticmd I 

t ,\ p< n to all itud< uta without i chai 

.ml ol ttudj undartakan 

Haft** iww< &* 

l!n . m i,. M: v Eoi board, room, I tumiq 

and all acaiI 

"j: «wfc in m 

pul hool muaii , hi !l 

11ns> libra iromini mmmtn| in 

tu . n . gymnasium inatruction, tin - 

Ki p^ytict. chemittiy, biology, phytiolof 

in home l '- ,l Lk l 

j cuterUimi t,v llu ' ichool No charge it m 

ktition to the r 

numl • I ,lvl ,llt en 

u rdiim to lb 

individual and l. l,u ' *tu*le»t •moU»- . 

i h . be w tual m umad 

\ ,. iatratia dMbi I wkan tiw appl 

abmitted, Dm miim ol the applicant is then i 
M m {l rhia amount u 

credit* fcion withdrawal Iki 

ilw , .tum fee will fandad pcovtdmg n 

Ichool befor \- 1 M*d fanuaq I ol th 

and m 
Stl the s ol Mount I 

School mil m • ' 

ilu- *hol ffc w wh ** 

** Roomt are ftaaraUj ptawwd to iccommodati rtudanb 
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wl ; ,n m ' PW u «4y cm itudenf a .i,,,,.. .,, ( |»,rw 

natMs op paymbni 

All fa* ire uy«btfl >i . iP|||| (iJ ||h 

f" *' 

tod lo classes. No report*, itatementi 

indin* or diplomas im issued until all „• 

charactei I two In lull. 

iiuusr mi hi 

I >ur on 01 before & pb mU i 10 L93I 
the fi 

Dim [.hui.uv I. 19 ;Mll | l(ll jt^p 

iMmu.hv i 1276.00 

DAY SI 

Due on di liefon September 10* 1931 

Poi thi !i $10 1 

Due [anuarj i, l95jj . im | ; i not later ilun 

1 cbruAi v 1 

PlM tin- jQQOnd W i>i' i* r $ 1 00.00 

MIStT.I I \NKCH?S KXPKNS1 
The amalgams tion *■! all feet into a single com prchi 

\s.i% tiiailr KM the purpoM* ol int. .» iiuii^ all pan .;artlifi|c their 

maximum liability to tlu- School. Certain i laneous expends 

hitiv lor tlu pun! . Atul tUppliee arr neceSSSfy. It 

tlu* desire «•* tin- School tl».»t ti |»t .»t .i minimum .«»».! I 

oration *>* parents is nought in limiting toe monthly altowau 
foi 1 1 it ake "• .* wiac cconom 

I he College Book N ' ocki .» supply ,A *U ,k -' wppliee, 

.uiJ itationety, and in addition keeps i<»i laic toilet foodi and 

is itudenti Student p iV • • •'' 

iH.uiii.iin .i charge account, an itemised oo| nt 

periodical^) to partnta and is ' l ««* upon presentation The • 
(tw lale a rwy well arranged studenri account book with p 

oonth^ iee which mag be detached -viv.l 

i in parents, 1 1 1 J recommend! that parents require ili«* 

an account ami bg thii means * tc 

justification «»i all r\|H-n»liturea. 
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A student kink is maintained in the Office of the Accountant 
A representative of the First Carroll County State Bank calls at a 
stated hour three times per week at which times deposits anil 
withdrawals may be made. Checking accounts in this hank are 
not permitted. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Since all instructors are necessarily engaged for the year upon 
the basis of estimated needs, no part of the fee can be refunded 
due to withdrawal from school. Similarly, when a room is vacated 
by a student the School is prohibited from assigning another stu 
dent to that room since registration of students has already ceased. 
All services and facilities of the School are necessarily provided on 
the basis of a full scholastic year and economic administration for- 
bids refunding of fees on account of withdrawal 

It is the practise of the School however, to make a concession 

/ when illness, as certified by a physician's written statement, re- 

\ quires withdrawal The cost of food, service excluded, up to the 

ime of withdrawal forms the basis of any refund made. Such 

\ refund, however, will not be made for withdrawal at or after I 

Christmas vacation in the first semester or during the last six 

V weeks of the second semester. 

No refund in any amount will be granted to students who with- 
draw at the request of the School 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COURSES 

Permission to change courses will be granted during the first 
two weeks of each semester. Application should be made for a 
Change of Course card upon which reasons for the change are 
required to be stated. Only reasons of an educational character 
will be considered. 

After the expiration of the first two weeks of each semester no 
course may be dropped except for definite reasons of physical and 
mental health. Impending failure or fear of failure are not re- 
garded as suitable reasons for dropping a course. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

POT Convenience the o,u, ,,- ar, Ji vi(li . cl fota IwOgrOaM, lowrr 

divitton and upper divmon, th* low* division oompraiiig the first 
two d the tipper division th. 

The courses ol Instruction are daamfied into six pour* .. 
I science, fine arts, borne economic*, language and lit* 
hue, phywcal idence, a studit-%. ami v*.ial science 

These are arranged alphabets ally in t| ic order listed al* 
The m ltd <llows: 

*• BW«^ai8d«i« -Pi blotefjr, boUay, arolatW 

steadily, physical adocalloA. 
bi Fine Arts— Music, art. »pcr« b, drsi 



b. rmc Arts— Music, art. snee, I,, d> M ili s, ,.U y prod"* ti 
C. Home CGOOOIIUCI I tothing, foods, dctign. home planning 
ami lurnisriinq, ln>nio management. 

d. Language Ami Literature •EoglUh, I ttSfL French. Sped 

e. P 1 Science unci M«thcmati< * Pl.v 

geology. Astronomy, AlgebrA, geometry, trigonometry', 
caIcuIus. 

f. Secret Aria I Studies— TyiK- writing, stenogrnj 

g. Social Science— History, civics, sociology, c s, geog- 

raphy, psychology, eaocatloi 

The numbering of courses indicate* the year in which they 
normally arc given. For example, English II is given in the 

t semester of the first year o( the Junior College M I th grade). 
Knglish 12 is given in the second semester of the same year. Till 
number 21 indicates a course given in the leeond year, etc. An 
(xhl num!>er indicates the first semester, while an even number 
indicates the second semester. Courses are required to be taken 
in the year specified unless otherwise indicated. Registration in 

tain courses may be secured by qualified students who secure 
the consent of the instructor. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

A semester hour is a credit granted for successful completion of 
a study pursued for one class hour per week throughout a semester 
of eighteen weeks. Two hours of laboratory work in general are 
counted as equivalent to one class hour if the instructor requires 
compulations and write-ups of lalxiratory Work to be dune nut-vide 
of laboratory hours. If such work is required to be done in the 
laboratory and under the supervision of the instructor, the labora- 
tory equivalent of a class meeting for which preparation has been 
made Li three hours. 

Class hours arc tifly-live minutes in length. A hve-minute 
interval is allowed for passing from one class to another. 

[35] 
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B1OL0GICA1 SCIENCES 

lt- l2 Klemkntahy Biolooy. Emphasises the Ewl that 

biology is a u ience based on the fundamental idea ol develop- 
ment rather than i combination <>i i*>rti..i>, ->i t ►■ *i > » 
and hygiene. Open omy to lower division 

,r~eeclius periods and two tW0*kour laboratory period* per we, 

31-32— Gknkhai. B» a " introduction tin, .ugh planti 

an ,| ,„,„,.,! Ud biological I. < Thr i.mrsi- -IimL 

with" tl.o underline principles ol lift Phj esses. 

alution, ecok *"* hnportan. ■•■■',„ ol the 

. R, ommended to all funior*. rV 

)i)t . ,. ., mi Continue* throughout the yeai 

rituHinp and two twthhaur U&oratory period* per week, 
path remotterr. Fourcreditrm 

■11 PuvnOLOOY. An elementary study - >l the physical 

lift< | , s ,,„iv ol the circulatory, resp ive, 

,„,l ,„.,-., llaaastudyoftheapeoali »». 

, , . . ,1 , , r science, prc-medkaloi 

High Scl>.-«>1 physiology deeirabl*. Biology 31-32 a p [uiaite 

"" lv . , , ■ i 

I ., ,. , -lajj m "■ vAoratory pertodt per week . 

first semester. 

Boi uo \ study i" identi on sad cl i ol 

fevering plant those native to the rionity ol north- 

western Illinois. Stn laid on [amdy characteristics and on 

families of econon rnportanee Thia cout belpfid <•> <i',«e 
who<] beplantaofthatfcnvii B t and to student. 

who wish t.. take further work in l-.l ""« BeW ,r «P»- 

l\, 11-12. or equivalent, .« pretwjmatte, 

■ W / too-k»ir laboratory P"^WJ™£ 

second semester : 

ricw. Deab with evidence for evolution drawn 
from levelopment, peWolo 

tbn. variation, and etp. Iw* ,lvn,ti„.,„ 

ol natural selection, and the <»"',,,„,, 

end to others by approval ol »"• 
in r. ... 

TWO hours r er week, fit* semester. ' "•" 



M 



Pin IH M I nr | \ijt 



n !l r ' T " reproduction 

and deveJ m thro 

Irsiril. lh< ' -' I hridizatkm, in. ludini i „„| 

the determinate l,i v ... man iU 









» — • - - ■ • i 

« » r n tn temon end to otl ) <>i the bistro 

Two laoi / ., . , | 

PHYSH \i i DUGATH 

Tli- ol Pbysii al Edui al to aid ,,<l 

health habits, including dail <> I t<. d« •,, | (> ,, n | 

I sportsmanship, high id< all <>i t. tin p i ition, ind i 

* niiiintu d ply M" 'I ai tn il 

At thr beginning *»i eai h yeai mm h student !• given i pi 

miimii • dtfa fantral health . .,1 

eflU iemv. and individual needs. Upon the basis ol this essmh 
h-.n, complete recordi ol ulmh ere kept* o h-nt is assign* I 

(<. ticulai phase ol the program of sctivil ! ruinations 

, , i , |., ..Ii i\ in whole «»r in p ii t M ofU I I desired U ti'l 

onmenl records si tired with suiBcienl frequei 

lit ol fill st»' 

I . r l» itudenl is required i«» have .1 gymnasium i 
sistmt: "I two rompd suits, *n.i shoe*. Dancing 

sandals and swimming suit sre slso required foi those who partic i- 

p y | r , n t|] • ■ . ul.ttimi with tbf 

itume requirements will ctly enforced, it is necessiry 

purchase the uniform through the Bool Store efta snivel* 
In tin- (all and spring tin i lasses engage in outdooi acti 

ii. Geld hm \u uL 1 1<« annual M I i U 

is bring main Wia 

! k includi ball volley ball, outd irk, and dancing. 

Swimmini iffered throughout the year. 

K | v iTS row ( I VTIOH 

A minimum per week or equivalent is required 
f a |i lift fa Physics] Education may not 
duded in the 16 units required foi i bigh sd A diploma uor 

t,,t,il d 60 I <h ' •M.prr.hvKicn, I- 

th« requirements forgradu dentia 

<r th, ten -i itemenl ol > qualift "J 

['■ oditions i modifii I | 

An tgc grade ol C in physical education i* required for escfc 

lence. 

tWl 
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COURSES 

j 1_12 Physical Education. Required <>i all fres hmen . 

lour periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

2J.22 Physical Education. Required of all sophomores. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each stmester, 

31.32 Physical Education. Required of all junior*. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

41-42— Physical Education. Required of all seniors. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

The courses offered in this department arc planned foe duet 
classes of students, those who expect to specials later in Home 

Economics, those who expect to teach, and those who desire some 
fundamental knowledge of household problems. 

Students who register for courses in Home Economic* should 
elect courses in art which correlate closely. Electrons should he 
made in consultation with the instructor. 

Candidates for a teaching certificate should plan to register in 
courses that will satisfy state requirement I he requirements in 

full are stated on page 64. Essential courses are as follows. 

Education 41 Introduction to Teaching. 
Education 42 Practise in Teaching. 
Pathology 41 Elementary Psychology. 

Recommended elective course, b addition to ^J™^ 
helow are Art 7.7-58; Organic Chemistry 41 j Botany 42; Enghsh. 
see page 54. 

Suggested Course in Howe Economics 

1US10R YEAR 

- e.»«e^»o Second Semester 

First Semester CrediU 

r „., CrcMU 9UTSU ***** 

Designs 4 Running and Furnishing 38 

Chemistry 31 Chemistry 32 

Biology ol.. - 3 BJ x 

•:ngl.*h. see page 54 gJJSg^ ^ ^ s4 
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Pi mit Semcstku 
Counts 

Garment Const ruction 31 . 

Food* $5 - 
Ptvchology 41 
Physiology 4 I 



SENIOR YKAK 

niffnt { 4 

Foundation -.j Nutrition -i.d Me*J 
PLannaoj V, 4 



My 

4 

4 



4 K<iiK at ion 4 I 



Home MniiMgcnirrit 41* 

1 1— Cooking. Study cif the. classes of foods ami their relation 
to health; preparation ol food] met] planning ami serving; ex- 
u'lit.tl problems illustrating the underlying prii 

kery. 

?&U/ periods and thn-r tuHhfow laboratory periods per week, 
first semester. four crtd 

12— Skwino. Study and application of tin- fundamental proc- 
esses in garment construction; use of icwiflj DUU Sum, i Inm ntary 
study °f textile libera and tabna with relation i f > rearing quality. 

/ ,.» , tatf periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
second semester^/ , ur credits. 

31- .figjd&MMBntteMlilllft '! A-M . Construction of gan 
study of textiles as to fibeff v.imvc, tests; textile economically 
of clothing; choice and care of clothing; budget study- Prerequisite 
or concurrent, design, 

; «ftrw class meetings and three two-fwur laboratory periods per weei 

first semester. f Pm* fmliU. 

- (Li tk-i ^Q . , i , t 

32— Advanced ( kag5uaiT .. ir fiMfii r i/i^fr ^. Advanced textile 

,dy; application of principles of design to costume; study of 
toric costume in relation to modem dress. Prerequisite, Cloth- 
ing 31 or High School sewing. 
fr&ce^ jim> class meetings and three two-hour laboratory periods per we 

second semester. * frm* credits. 

33— Desks Study of the fundamental principles of design 

and their application to dress, architectur e, and other form* of 

i (ruction. A study of line and color#M*«^g. 

rV<i 1_ *»* class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per week. 
vV^JT] r i»» credits, 

first semester. ■ ""-^-^ — _ 



Cjt4 



7&* 



.9bus. 
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U-Applied Design. Applicationa of dettgw to materUl 
cloth paper, leather. Problems in book binding, block pnntui 
£ il lived work, basketry and bather took** Prerequante, 

^Sinass^^h '■ 

^l MjU Tj^*r Iwo-hZr laboratory period* per w«k, second W^rto^ 

ii i^TnSn' ii PiinrnitftTrm* Composition, selection. 

commercial proves; foods from the chemical and ,,h>-*ri K 

" mt . WM J UIII -, ■ nimrihiliW; pure food h-g.sLn,,,; iwi»»t»a 

I;; 1 ;;;:!. facto* of cookery, •«•&«» "' --pes and .tandard prod. 

UCts Prerequisite or concurrent. Chemistry SI. 

tf-^&C^" rneeiuw and\t»o thn-e-hour laboratory periods per 

u **7 * , 0"^1.3 Tt>»- '• -Jimmr credit.) . 

week, first semester. . l^*~J 






Km,nditions of normal human nutrition, nutntwe values m relation 
f^oort of food in relation to family budget, food comW 
™ «£m and serving of nu-.ls. Prerequisite. Home hc,.n»mu . 
M Ll Chemistry 52 which may be taken concurrently. 

class midinffs andlwo tluw&ur laboratorj, pernor w^k. 






_£ W fr cuts* meet i tit/* """fr' -.- -- — — 
sa-iW semester. ^y>y J i ^t>5^' > 



(Hcc 



38-Homh PiAiwmo and FuMnsawo. A study ol bate 

. ^f architecture and their Influence upon present -day styles; 
type* of *«*"£""* " , a • n in the pUnning and forms! 

»1J rt^ucj. 53. Alternates with Home hconom.es 34. ** 

second semester. 

42-Homk Management. A study f*»^ *^££ 
•itb approximate percentage, at different J^«eb^^ 

laundering. Three ere 

Three hours per week, second semester. 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

1 he couraee in Graphic Arte are arranged to direct I lent'a 

thought in ■ logical toqu that personal observation and 

feeling Dugf be dearly and easily stated in various medium 
■ u -.Mim. IVv training the mind through the eye in din 

1 with a measure ol Continuous practice, a universal language 

of art is Learned. Thua the itudant through the selective quality 
of tlu* mind and the creative impulse can learn oof only bow to 
i better the beauties oi nature and human activities* hut 
also how more Fully to understand end appreciate them. 

Ik-sides enriching human experience* tlu- oourses in Graphic 
An lop practical and useful skill in lettering! abilii lecute 

ideas for various illustrations, skill in combining color pigments. 
aa well as discriminating taste in the general aj lion Otsestbel 

principle*. 

11-12 G /me Arts. In the l>eginning course the purpose 
is to develop close observation and case in handling materials 
through a study of casts, interesting arrangements of still life 
ohjects and pose sketching. Mediums are charcoal, pencil, colored 
crayons, pen and ink. There is practice in lettering to develop 
itdll in drawing single stroke and more complex alphabet* Pfin- 
ciplesof perspective arc applied to drawings. Instruction is given in 
the correct use of drafting instruments, with rules for dimensioning 
with applications to working drawings. All drawing and lettering 
is done during the regular studio time. History of Art lectures 
Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art arc given one period c. 
week; notebooks and outside readings arc required. 

One clots medtnq and four Iwo-haur laboratory periods per week. 

both ttmvUl Vm cftdiU €mh " m ^ Ur ' 

18<19— Akt Appreciation. This course b designed primarily 
for the student who is not taking other courses in art It aims to 
develop taste and encourage observation by means ol the study in 
hlstorial sequence of outstanding achievements m architecture, 

ulpture. and painting- Informal lectures are supplemented by 
study of 200 University Prints. Outlines and papers are required. 
This course may not be included in the fifteen units necessary to 
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secure a high school certificate but may be counted toward t' 
T.,mnr College diploma. Open only to lower dn Uion students who 
doTottet'oooL 11-12 or 21-22. Not given in 1<K. -32 

One hour per week, both semesters One credit each semester. 

21.22— Graphic Arts. The aim of this course is to train the 
student in the use of colors in still life and llower studies. Occa- 
sional sketches arc made out-of-door*. Emphasii on creative ex- 
predion during the second semester with application of design 
principle on Bpedal space-filling problems Study of color theory 
with experimentation. All problems in color Study an. design , 
completed during the regular studio tune, History of American 
Art lectures are given during one single penod each week] note- 
books and readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour laboratory per.ods per week, 

, ., . rise credits, 

both semesters. 

og.29— Art Appreciation. The aim of this course is the same 
as That of course 18-19. The content differs only in the manner 
of presentation. In this course, subject structure, rythm. MJ 
color are studied from masterpieces of arch.tec ure sculpture, and 
Shding. Attention of the student is constantly directed toward 
Ihe observation of these qualities in her environment. Thn 
course may not be included in the fifteen unite necessary to secure 
a he, school certificate but may be counted toward the Junior 
CcKge Diploma. Open only to lower division students who do 

not take course 11-12 or 21-22. „„,,,#,, 

One hour per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

31-Elkmentary Freehand Draw.nc. This is a basic course 
in the principles and practise of expression by freehand drawing 
EmpW is placed upon proportion form, value, <hrec fcono fh* 
and perspective. Drawings are made from casts, still life object*, 
hetira^orsos. The principal mediums are charcoal and pencil; 
«cSonaC*ketehes are made in colored pencils, crayon, pen and 
£T The work which consists chiefly of studio drawing .s supple 
"entei with criticisms, suggestions, and drawing demonstra turns 

by the instructor. „ m ,,i,r 

' Three two-hour laboratory periods per week, first «^^ 

32-Euementarv Freehand Draw.ng. A r^* 4 ^ 
ourse in drawing with specific regard for directness and fac.l.tv 
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ion is emphasised through a* occasional study ol the posed 

ic in hie drawing. 

77i/w two-hour laboratory periods per nd cmntr, 

33— Lettering. A general ^omst in lettering with itudy and 

practise in drawing single stroke, Roman, and other fund ntal 

alphabets. Applii tations to posters, >p> Nations, initial letters, an 
book covers. Notebooks and outside readings required. 

One two-hour laboratory period per week, first seme/ier. 

One credit. 

$4 Principles and Pra . • or Perspective, Simple pi 

U-uis on theoty of pen] e and perspective drawings an led 

ting class. Outside readings an«l notebooks are required. 

0l\4 iw> hour laboratory period per week, second semester 

One credit 

57-38 — Inthuduction to Ant li r. This course aims 
primarily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest 
times to the present day as a foundation for subsequent period 
courses. It traces the development of style, emphasizing the 
Scft semester sculpture and architecture and in the second semester 
painting. It cleats also with general art principles and seeks to 
show the value of such knowledge in the development of taste and 
observation and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. 
Lectures are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and 
the study of numerous reproductions. Course based on Gardm 
Art Through The Ages with the addition of about 200 University 
Prints. Either semester may be taken alone but the entire course 
is recommended. A year of history in the upper division is recom- 
mended. 

Three hours per week. I hrcc credit.' each semester, 

41— Still-Life Painting. Arrangements of colorful still life 
Objects are studied against appropriate Uckgrounds The purpose 
of the course is to develop the sense of color and ability in the 
technique of handling the various mediums of pastel water colors, 
and oil colors through continuous practice in the studio. Wit* 
( bma and suggestions are given by the instructor as well as paint- 

ing demonstrations. , ^ , ***> 

Three two-hour laboratory periods per week, first jenuster. 



Two credits. 
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42 c TIL1> Likk Paintinu. A continuation*] course, the chief 

obicct of which » to acquire directness of : prostatic* and frcedo,,, 
of expression. Problem* In execution oi .tdl-hfe ol flowers, 

3m nosed figure, and outdoor sketching are accomphs bed .luring 
the laboratory periods. Criticisms, suggestions and painting 

demonatrationa. 

Three Iwo-hour laboratory period, p<r mtk. ncond itmtHtt. 
*". I wo erf Jilt. 

41— Color Theory and Composition. During the first half 
of the aemeeter, emphasis b placed ..,, the study of the the.,,, ,„ 
color The stu.Un. gains a knowledge oi the cobc terrna and « 
2fc£s of combining fifteen} color pigments I her, ■■ 

.".Krimental work with definite problems ,n color. Dunn* tl 
Srt hS Of the semester there is • study of prmcples ,n phonal 

composition as regard, picture execution mth aco.,„ l M.,.v.ng stud,,. 

or actitt The required l.d v WoA M mppkmented With Out- 

sule readings and notebook work. 

One tu^hour laboratory period per week, first semester. One credit. 

44-ART APPRECIATION. A series of general non-technical 
lectures designed to give to any student an mtelhgent appr*v,a««,n 
,„d letter understanding of noteworthy art.*... 
SoedaT attention is given to general aesthetic ouahbea ... pamfang. 
architecture, and sculpture. Rcading S ,n,„,l«oUa .and a term p.] 
are required. Open to all upper dmnon students. 

One hour per week: second semester. One credit. 

MUSIC 
Instruction in piano, violin, and voice is given upon the same 

« M ult the instructor when electing courses IB piano. 



JUNIOR YEAR 
Applied Music 

oty of Mime 
Music Appreciate 

Glee CM) 

French . 
English 



till 

6 
6 
2 

2 
8 
6 



SENIOR YEAR 

Applied Music 
Harmony - 
Kiitorv of Art 
Gk* Club 
Elective* 



50 
144 1 



Crtddf 
ft 

. 6 
6 

. 2 

.. a 



50 



MUSIC 



For Uk- cerl ; fl p ; 4lIm lin ttI| a j 4 ji t ; ()llal icn tH( | itls 

III Applied mu-.u must Ik- in, Lttdt | :| j'J m pj j(i 

t. tnii. lu. tin mi training For il m 

additional eight credits In applied «« | ut |,.,j < 

42 in voice furnishes the mrr—siy training. 

These certificates ins granted providing the quality ol .e- 

mcnl i ch a degree tl aerite sped ognition Students 

ihould bear in mind that Fulfilling the requirements in time and 
credits only will not mean the auton .1 ol tfa 

Standards of achievement also arc taken into crnitidfi Stu- 

dents often requin an extra year to secure the ceri by 

including other Gelds <*i rich < ultural < ontent 

THEORETICAL iMUSJC 

11-12 — Elementary Harmony and ) . I Trainb 

in tlit* formation ol Males, intervals, and ch writing from figured 

basses; creation and harmonization ol original melodies, i're- 
requisitc, the ability to rend and play simple !■ 

/ WO hours per week, hofh semesters. I WO credits tack lit, 

12-14 — Elementary History or Music. This course covers 

ancient as well as modern music. By studying the lives ol the 
composers and hearing tl impositions, it aims t" the 

{, nt an interest in the better tyj* of music and to enal 
to listen more intelligently. 

/ our hours per week jor one year. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Advanced History of Music. For advanced student*. 

Deals with the development of music from the early days of Egypt 
and Greece to the present. The lives of the great composers ai 
their representative works are studied to secure a knowledge ol 
evolution in musical forms. Frequent illustrations of the compo- 
sitions studied in preceding discussions aim to help the student 
hear and appreciate more intelligently. 

Thru hours per week, both semesters. Three credit? each semester. 

33-54— THE Appreciation of Music. The purpose of tins 
course is to develop, through analysis and intelligent listening, a 
better understanding and comprehensive appreciation of tta W* 
period* and forms of music. Illustrated w.th records. 
No previous musical training is necessary- Lectures, assigned read- 
ings, and pepcfi 
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Two hours per week, first semester; one hour per week, / Hnkm 

ti ^ r% One atdit each ttmuUr 

ii- vi Advanced Harmons, A stucfy oi bmrmooj »t the l.. 
board and by written work, covering cadences* modulations, nil 
chords oi t K*- seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed 
chords, chard prog rcssions in four-pert writing, appoggUtura, 
pension, anticipation, passing tonee, embeUiahment, the figured 
chorale, Msg U- chvte.l l.v juniors upon approval <»i the Instructor 

riiree hours per week, both semesters. 

Three hours ere*/ it toch semejUr, 

ENSKMW I MUSIC 

Sl*32 ORCHBI • .pltsitc, .ihillt V tn pl.l.V nl'vli in. 

etrumenta and the eppiwid of the instructor. Required foi oer* 
tificate in violin. Two ineetinga for instruction and practice i>cr 
week with additional rehearsals for public i 

I wo hours per week, both semesters. One credit. tOi 7i semester. 

33-34 — Chorus, Study and practice of part songs. Publi< »p. 

pearano m*de from time to time throughout the year, \ 

quired course for students registered in any one *»l the courses in 

Voice. Open to other students subject to the appro* 

ructor. Special rehearsals arc required in preparation foi public 

< huhourper week, hoth ttmisisr*. One-hat) cr, Jit. e,uh ,<m<jt<r, 

35.36— Ct i. kk Cum. A course for mo* ■»• • ' itudenta and 

requiring more intourre w..,k than cooiM 51-32. ta addition to 

bmarinf vocal skill, the Club bat for ito pwpoia to creaU 

»«predatioo lor choral works a« vreU as to afford opportunil 

mwcal tn tL An annual concert is given, ami a 1M Ha,.u : 

b) other prog, frequent. Special reh. -a.s.,1 1 are required 

prior to public t^pearaiiceo. Open to rtudenta «nth ability to sing 

ami to read music. t . £ 

r»w Amiiv jw «wfc Mh ttm*tkr*. Out ertdd each nmetUr. 

PIANO 

The o in piano include all grade* of material roqui 

the most matic technical and mofed dawdopmnt and 

*£ -'I •*••»*■ to the nor h £*jS£ Kf. 

Particular attention is giv.-n to thoroughness . m found- .... « 
, m | reprcaantatiw com? M are chosen throughout tin course 

in ord« that the mottonal and intellectual quaht.es may be oe- 
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vetoped in unison *ith the technical, Public itudenl 
riven •< bUrvAlt during u, j . .,, stud, 
for which tin v an found qualified MeterisJ .1 thi i p pro 
grades listed will be selected to mil iiniivi.lu.il needs, 

M 12 I Poundaiiot] work; Gtirlitt, Op 

Ilk I; Berens, Opui 70; Bertini, Opui 166] I • ' 
Hk I. Krs ^^ 2&; end edditionel eteoi 

/;, mtttinfi and fm horn < pm &V* pa u w/ . /,„>;, , r/> 

//j/rr CrtdiL UL ft jetrirrfer, 

18-M Bi I'.mim mi Piano 11. Un >pue37 born, 

Op* Bk. I 1 | Duv.rnov, I be School o( Mr. Ii.i.mmm . Kun/, Jwo- 

i'iii <. anons;eesy pieces; techn* 

(a/j mating* and fin koun prm th t per wuk t both ttmtsU 

Vhfti t /iff tat a wmuUr* 

Sl«52 [NTERMBDiATS Piano 1. Krmis«, Opui 1; I n,, 

Opus 66* Hk. HI; B rens School of Velocity, Ilk. I. First Lessons in 

n ii« vtni.i tiiiiis; pieces; pieces ol c or re sp ond 

u 

/u«> fuiU fantr lessons and fwe h<*urs prat tire per ueef . / 
semesters. I WK> err d it j eaeh semester. 

53*34 •INT! rtATl Piano II. Krau> 1 s tudics; Heller, 

< 'i pus 47; Be* b, Little Preludes end Pugues; easy sonata* of VUydn 
all ixt; tbortei compoeitioi bilk continued. 

Two katj'houi • and five hours practict per ivetk, b$th 

:rJ ters. Two Cftdtts ea* ft semester. 

35-36— Advanced Piano I. Cutny, St« lice in Vdo< ify; Poote* 
Etudes Opus 9i Bach, Two Peri Invention*; Heller. Opui 46 end 

( oinoiie, Fifteen Studies; M«»/«irl And H« l ttas; mod- 

em mm posers; lectfflk continued. 

Putt half-hour lessons an J rtaht how if wok* Mh 

semesters. Three err Jits each semester. 

3748~Abvancbd Piano II. Cramer, Sell ttudiee; Neu- 

pert. Twelve Studies; Bach. Three Part [nvi ; Prtw h Suites; 

Mozart and Beethoven sonata* continued. Modern mi posers; 

advamrd id linic. . 

Zto futl f -hoar lessens and ten fiCUTS prartwe per week, f 
semesters. '*""' lTr ^ itr eac ^ J < m(jter - 

41-42 CWTIFICATI COUWI W PlANO* Bed* Knglish Suite*; 
Prelude* and Fugues; dementi, Gradu* ad Pamassum; Chopm. 
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VOICE 






studied. Students completing course 51-W r.- tU„ • i * 
jjgjH. take Piano 3Z-32 fo ^^TSSfl 

I 1-12-Elbmentary Voice I. A study of the fundamentals of 
breath control and correct tone development. Major, and minor 
scales, arpcggi.*. phrasing and enunciation. Studies arc selected 
from Lomoiie, bicher ami others. 

Two class meeting and Jin practice hours per week, both semesters. 

Three credits each semester. 

13-14-Elementauy Voice II. Further attention Is given to 
tone development and breathing. Vocalises from Vaccai, Panofka 
Marches!. Simple songs are chosen from classical and modern com' 
posers. 

Two class meetings and fin practice hours per week, both semesters. 

Three credits each semester, 

31-32— INTERMEDIATE Voice. Continuation of breathing exer- 
cises, tone production, phrasing, diction. A graded selection of 
more difficult studies and songs with careful attention given to 
interpretation and the building up of a repertoire. 

Two half-hour lessons per week, Jive practice hours per week, both 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 

33-34— Advanced Voice. Vocalises continued. Advanced 
songs suitable for concert are studied. Students appear from time 
to time on college programs. Prerequisite, voice 13-14 and 31-32 or 
equivalent. 

Two half- hour lessons per week, eight practice hours per week, both 
semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42— Certificate Course in Voice. Advanced studies and 
songs suitable for recital. Arias selected from oratorio and opera. 
A program will be given which is made up of carefully selected 
arias and songs. A certificate will be granted for the successful 
completion of this course. 

I wo half-hour lessons per week, ten practice liours per week, both 
semesters. Four credits each semester m 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

The following courses should be taken in conjunction with 
courses in theoretical music such as Harmony and History of Music. 
Courses in Voice of a grade not more elementary than Voice 31-32 
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must accompany courses in Public School Music. Membership 
in the Glee Club, Ensemble Music 35-36, is required of all students 
who register in these courses. Ability in piano equal to that of 
Piano 31-32 (third grade) is a prerequisite. 

31-32 — Elementary Methods. This course offers to the pro- 
spective supervisor methods of teaching school music. It consiv 
of presentation of rote songs; notation and lesson plans for the 
grades; methods and presentation and development of the different 
rhythmic and melodic problems and a comparison of texts and 
methods; treatment of monotones. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42 — Advanced Methods. This is a continuation of Ele- 
mentary Methods. The study of the child voice ; the elements of 
conducting; lists of appropriate materials suitable for children of 
various grades; relations of supervisor with the grade teacher are 
discussed. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

SPEECH ARTS 

The aim of this department is fourfold: first, to develop an 
appreciation of the art of fine speaking; second, to aid the student 
of literature in oral expression; third, to give the student who ex- 
pects to major in speech or dramatic work a foundation for uni- 
versity study; fourth, to foster the creative spirit through the 
medium of the theatre. 

Advanced Study 
Those expecting to enter special schools of speech, or to major 
in speech arts at any of the universities should arrange a confer- 
ence with the instructor before planning a course of study in order 
to insure the right choice of studies. 

Students of speech are urged to elect courses in dancing, free- 
hand drawing, design, music, and history of art. Exceptional op- 
portunities are offered at Frances Shimer to study these arts which 
are so closely related to speech and drama. 

Applied Fundamentals of Speech, given the first semester of 
the Junior year, is designed to give those majoring in speech help 
with individual problems. Other students may enter with permis- 
sion. Corrective speech receives attention. Enrollment m the 
class is limited to six. See Speech 35. In the senior year advanced 
students take private work. See Speech 43-44. 
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Certificate in Speech 
A special certificate in srawh i. i 

from accredited high «£E±£ff£l£ **■* ^ enter 
Arts, and are fudged to p£3K St "S" *'"?* 
ycjc such students will either present a P K c iJ" or'^ 

CERTIFICATE COURSE IN SPEECH ARTS 
IUNIOR YEAR 

SECOND SEMKSTKH 



K1RST SKMBSTKH 

„ CoU {% CrtdiU 

Speech 31 , *, 

Speech 33 t j 



Courses 



\*vurses /i ... 

Speech 32 , OrzdiU 

SmphfaiHt 'if. /:;:::. i fe Fh i* 4 or ^ ' ■ ' ■ -' ■ - 2 

Music Appreciation 33 . . ... J eZ^P^^T 34 • • • - 

English Composition . . i •$?! C ? ,n P 0,lt,on 3 



i position 3 

* Modern Language. , ' ' \ 3 

Electives t 



Modern Language x 

Dancing (Sec p. 37) '. !!'.!"'.] '. 
rJeclives .... j 



(7<>K 



FIRST SEMESTER 



15 
SENIOR YEAR 



/vw 



Credits 



Co 



SECOND SEMESTER 



15 



H^-it- 1 sUci.44 ; 5 

Uraphic Arts ^7 3 

English Literature • • *\ 3 

•Modern Language ..,'!.' 3 

Electives . . . 2 



Graphic Arts 38 ..,,.....' 

English Literature .-..!. , " 3 

•Modern Language. WW 3 

Electives . I 



15 



IS 



tk;I T ft I° fcV Tk 8 °i * m °f«™ language, preferably French, are required. If 
this amount has been taken ,n high school other electives may be substituted 

Speech Instruction jor Lower Division 

Students enrolled as freshmen and sophomores in the Junior 
College may register for speech instruction. Those interested in 
Dramatics will find this to be valuable training. See Speech 21-22, 
Voice and Pantomime. 

DRAMA 

Frances Shimer offers opportunity to all students for artistic 
self-expression through the drama. Special festivals are given at 
Christmas and Easter. The Dramatic Club stages two productions, 
I he Play Production students present one-acts. Any student 
ma y apply for admission to the Play Production Laboratory con- 
ducted in connection with the course in Play Production. Not only 
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in acting and stage management, but in design, costume, music, 
and dancing, the student receives practice in relating his art to an 
artistic whole. All departments of the college co-operate in produc- 
ing a play. To maintain a high standard of artistry in performance 
is a constant aim. Among the plays given in the last three years 
are: The Romancers, The Romany Road, As You Like It, Hay 
Fever, The Rock, Alicc-in-\Vonderland, and The Chantilly Na- 
tivity Play. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organization 
holding monthly meetings. This Club gives two major products » 
during the year. It has a membership of twenty-five chosen by 
try-out during the first semester. All students arc eligible for the 
try-outs. The Club also sponsors informal college dances and spe- 
cial lectures. In the spring a trip is made to Chicago for a week- 
end. Visits to the theatre include little journeys back stage. 

The honorary dramatic fraternity of Delta Psi Omega electa 
its membership each spring from those of the Junior and Senior 
classes who have done exceptional work in acting and production. 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 

11-12 — Voice and Pantomime. The aims of this course arc 
first, to stimulate the imagination through the interpretation of 
literature, and second, to teach the student to express emotion 
through the body and voice. Beginning exercises in voice, diction, 
rhythm, pantomime. Emphasis on posture, bodily coordination, 
pronunciation, enunication. Selections for class study chosen from 
classical and modern literature. Open to lower division students 
only. Each student plans a daily practice hour. 

Two class meetings and Jive practice hours per week, both semesterj. 

Three credits each semester, 

31 — Fundamentals of Speech. This is a foundation for pub- 
lic speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phonetic 
approach to enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation 
of emotion to speech. Posture, Rhythm. Oral exercises with 
student criticism. Five minute speeches before the class. Assigned 
reading. Individual conferences. This course may be counted 
toward a major in English. A prerequisite for all other courses in 
Speech, except private instruction. This course is identical with 
English 37, 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 
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32— Literary Interpretation. A studv »f ™ i 
and ideas as expressed by (he poet, novel t £Z«fr T*"?' 
mterpret « a creative maimer the beau£ b hWul TlT * 
of the voice as an instrument of mterpretation. U , ld d "* 

rwielrv. lilt* fihc\rr cf n « f ««,! iL- . /O^it tlilU <Jr«i 



ram a tic 
rsc 



poetrv, the short story and t o^X" tEL"?"** 
31. Fundamentals of Speech. uSfi KeSKP* «" 
/W Ao«/-.r /«/- «,«£ j.^^^ semester. Two cr d't 

SS-Appukd Fundamental ok Speech. Individual instruc- 
ts in classes hunted to six For students who are JSSEb 
Speech, or those needmg speech correction. The course is design 
to help the bcg.nnmg student with problems of diction. Udilv "o 
ord.nat.on, and mtcrpretahon. Preferably taken in conjunct!™ 
w.th course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. Open to juniors and 
seniors, ' 

Two hours per week, first semester. Qne credit 

34-Ektem.or A neoi;s Speaking. The organizing of public 
opinion through speech. Study of the impulses governing human 
behavior. Organization of speech material. Assigned reading 
Constant drill in speaking from the platform. Prerequisite course 
31, Fundamentals of Speech. Not given in 1931-32. 

Two hours per week, second semester. J l wo credit*. 

36— Debating. This course alternates with Extemporaneous 
Speaking, The same attention to organization of material and 
platform practice is given in this class. The class discussions take 
the form of debates. A study of the brief is followed by a formal 
debate. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

41-42 — Play Production. A beginning course open only to 
seniors. In the first semester lectures on the history of the theatre 
from the Greek to the present day. Laboratory exercises in acting. 
Assigned readings, required notebooks, and term papers. In the 
second semester the lectures cover a survey of the practical prob- 
lems of directing, stage design, scene construction, lighting, costume, 
and make-up. Each student is required to make a production book 
applying the principles of production to the one-act play. Labora- 
tory exercises in directing. Each student directs a one-act play. 
1 hroughout the year members of the class are assigned to responsi- 
ble positions for public productions thus receiving practical train- 
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ing in stage management, lighting, and costume. Prerequisite, 

course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. 

Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period per week, both 
semesters. Three credits each semester, 

43-44 — Individual Instruction for Advanced Students, 
Private lessons, for seniors who expect to major in Speech. Open 
to others by special permission. Advanced interpretation, charac- 
terization, preparation of recital material. Not more than a total 
of four credits will be granted for work in this course. 

Two halj-hour lessons and a minimum of five hours per week spent 
study and practice, either semester. Two credits each semester. 



in 



LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

ENGLISH 

The English courses are planned to meet the requirements of 
the universities for foundation courses in composition and litera- 
ture. However, aside from these requirements, the study of English 
is regarded as valuable since through both literature and composi- 
tion the student is brought close to the highest ideals of our race. 
Along with a study of the logical development of a writer's thought, 
his message and the significance of that message for our generation 
are emphasized. 

11-12— Language and Literature. American literature from 
the Colonial period to the present, with special emphasis on the 
literature since 1870. Composition based on the literature read 
and on topics of current interest. Drill work on English usage. 
Required of all freshmen. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

21-22— Language and Literature. The work covered in this 
course constitutes a fairly comprehensive survey course in English 
literature. In addition, frequent reports on books read outside ot 
class are required. In composition, the writing of original themes 
is emphasized; likewise, the summarizing of articles found in cur- 
rent magazines. One long paper is written in the second semester 
to give drill in outlining, note-taking, and the general use ot the 
library- Required of all sophomores. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Composition. A course planned to give the student 
training in the organization of thought and in the technique ot its 
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expression. Emphasis is placed uimn ,r^;ii - i 

and in sentence forms. F v ,™ Z„ ^T 2™*™ 

prose writers a,, studies Si oS on T^' ^"^ 

rAr« W „, «,«*, *„A „„„/«■,. ZW credit, each , em „Ur 
33-34-ENOUSH Prose WRITERS. This course Is an elective 
winch may accompany course 31-32. It provides a survey of En g . 
Ush prose writers from the Elizabethan period to the present time 
I he course includes some work in the backgrounds of English liter- 
ature. Several representative novels are read as well as the essays 
of many English writers. Lectures and discussions. Elective for 
juniors or seniors. 

One hour per week, both semesters. One credit each scmuUr. 

35 : 36— American Literature. The purpose of the course is to 
acquaint the student with the principal American writers in both 
prose and poetry from the Colonial period to 1900, and to show the 
development of American thought and Ideals, Elective for fresh- 
men and sophomores. Not given in 1931-32. 

One hour per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

37— Fundamentals of Speech. This course is a foundation 
for public speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the 
phonetic approach to enunciation, elements of tone production, 
the relation of emotion to speech. Posture. Rhythm. Oral exer- 
cises with student criticism. Five-minute speeches before the class. 
Assigned reading. Individual conferences. This course is identical 
with Speech 31. 

2 wo hours per week, first semester. Two credits* 

38 — Literary Interpretation. A study of moods, emotion, 
and ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist, or dramatist. How to 
interpret in a creative manner the beauty in literature. The use 
of the voice as an instrument of interpretation. Lyric and dramatic 
poetry, the short story and the one-act play. Prerequisite, course 
31, Fundamentals of Speech, This course is identical with Speech 32. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

41-42 — Survey of English Literature. The material of this 
course, which covers the work of the leading English writers from 
Chaucer to the present time, Is arranged according to historical 
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oral work, themes. Reading of novel, history, play, Outside read- 
ing. Prerequisite, French 11-12, or equivalent. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. i'<u<r credits each semester. 

25.24 Outline of French Literature. Outside reading for 

content. Oral reports. Grammar review with verb exercises. Pre- 
requisite. French 11-12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

/ ntr h urs per week, both semesters. tour endttt per semester. 

31.32 Elementary Fuknch. A rapid course for advanced 

students who have not previously studied French. Phone) i 
dictation, oral work. Fundamentals of grammar. Simple corner 
tions, and readings on French heroes, history, and people. OjKn 
, .„!, tudents in the upper division. 

ntr hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

53-34— Advanced French. Grammar review, short stori* 
conversation, outside reading, history, themes. Prerequisite, 
French 51-52. or the equivalent. Open only to students in the 
upper division. 

Three, hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42— French Literature Survey. Illustrative readin 

Grammar review, verb drills and exercises. Outside reading and 
reports. Prerequisite, French 51-54. or the eanVEJnt. Open only 
to students in the upper division. Not offered in 19ol-o- 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

43-44- Conversation and Composition. Oral reports, gram- 
mar reviews; drills. Prerequisite, French 31-34. or the equ.vale.it. 
Open only to students in the upper division. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. 1 wo credits each semester. 

SPANISH 
11-12— Beginning Spanish. Constant practice in oral work 

through dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aura tra.n.ng. 
Fundamentals of grammar. Graded reading so treated as to 
train the student to grasp the idea direct ly from the language 
itself. Careful presentation of new material. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

■1 1 -22-Intermediate Span 1SH. A review and ^ t } noAt ^2 

the first year's work, augmented by more detailed study. W* 

composition and conversation. Intensive and extens.ve reading in 
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modern hterature and m Spanish history. OuUide riding for 
teat, second scmcster . j> Mtt . s ^ MM-ifeao* 

l-our hours per m*. t,o* testers. Four w// , ^ '^ 

31o- K..EMKNTAOT Spans,,,. A rapid coun* for advanced 
.tudcnU who W not previou.br studied Spanish. Oral JoVk 
reading. dictation, simple conversation. Aural twining. Element. 
of grammar. Simple, vet idiomatic reading oMltorUi Open only 
to students in the upper division. 

Fmt A*«Af per mtk, both temuUf*. Four crediU each semester. 

4M2-Advancki> Spanish. Review and enlargement of the 
first year s work. Conversation. Some composition. Reading 
mainly for content, in history and in tontcmjmrarv literature. Out- 
side reading, second semester, Prerequisite, Spanish 31-32, or equiv- 
alent. Open only to students in the upper division. 

Three hours- per week, both semesters. Three credit j each semejt" 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

31— LIBRARY SCIENCE I. An introductory course designed to 
acquaint the students with the materials and use of the Library. 
It includes classification and arrangement of books in the college 
library; the card catalogue; reference books; bibliographies. Open 
only to juniors and seniors. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

32 — LIBRARY SCIENCE II. A course intended primarily for 
those who wish to make librarianship a profession. Special work 
in library tools and methods. One hour lecture and two hours 
laboratory work per week. Course 31, Library Science, is a pre- 
requisite. 

"Three hours' per week, second semcjler. Two credits. 

ORIENTATION 

3 1 — ORIENTATION. A course designed to facilitate adjustment to 
the social, intellectual, industrial, and political relationships which 
students are likely to assume. Topics are grouped in the following 
manner. 

a. Adjustment of the self. Problems of personality, character, 

morals, friendships, and similar iss- 

b. Adjustment to the student's world PfoUenu of itudy 

methods, use of library, examinations, educational otuec- 
tives, use of time, extra — eurricular activities, student 
government. 
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c Adjustment to the student'* life work. Problem* ol \uu 

ini? the work of the world, selection of n vocation, influ- 
ence of heredity and environment in selection of a voca- 
tion. 

d Adjustment to our inherited culture. The contnboti. 

of social science, physical science, the humanities. Re- 
sources of the curriculum in these lields. 

e Adjustment to civic responsibilities. A brief survey of 
American political institution* and ideals, problem! 
,>1 citizenship, the function of education, business ethics. 

Required of all juniors. 
Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 

43 Descriptive Astronomy. A descriptive and cultural 

course dealing with the principles of the science of astronomy. Non- 
mathematical approach. Includes the motion oi the earth relative 
to the Stats, the characteristics of the sun, stars, and nebulae, and 
the structure of the universe. Open to all sentors and to jum> 
upon approval by the instructor. 

Three hours first semester. Three credits. 

CHEMISTRY 

3I.3?— Genfhu. Chemistry. Principles and non-metallic i 
ments. " Metals and qualitative analysis. An introduction to 
chemisirv. A study uf fundamental prmaplc*. of characterise 
chemical elements, of compounds important technically Of of mtcr- 
,st Tn dailv life. The course aims to develop an understanding of 
he laws of physical science, and of the chemical phenomena m na- 
ture and in the modern environment, **d to bring about an a 
prcciati.m of the contributions of science to the age in vduch we 
Uv, and to acquaint the student mth "the scenlihc attitude 
General Chemistry is prerequisite to speculation m homf«J 
nomics nursing, medicine or any of the sciences It is also ol 
££u3 cultural value to student- interested m quiring 
general education. High schoo phys.es and t-oyears , t tug* 
Lhool mathematics are desirable prerequimtea. Open to juniors 
and seniors. Continuous throughout the year. 

Two class meeting and three tw-kour laborer* «**££ 
W cek, both semesters. t'our credits eat h semester 
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41— Organic Chemistry. An introdiu tory < ourse v.h; c h 

to acquaint the student with the fundamental principles of organic 
chemistry and with its application. Prerequisite, Chei 
Open to seniors. 

Tm ci*M meeting* Md three two-hour tahorahrif ptrtodj per 
week, first semester. fr/i(r 

PHYSICS 

21-23— ELEMENTAAY Physics, A course aiming to ortVr to the 

student explanations of common phenomena in daily tod an 

understanding oi the laws which control these, and to acquaint the 
student with "the scientific attitude/ 1 Although the mathematical 

side of the subject is no! neglected, emphasis is laid upon the appli- 

tioos of the principles of physics In modem environment. V 

Ac, two years of high school mathematics. Etecth 

freshmen and sophomores. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per 
week, both semesters. Four credits. 

MATHEMATICS 

The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for 
advanced study in mathematics, for the teaching oi mathemati 
in secondary schools, for more efficient work in the variou 
business, finance, statistics, science, art; and engineering, and to 
develop a method of thinking and solving problems that will be 
useful in daily life. 

11-12— Plane GEOMETRY. A study of straight-line figures, 
i eJleis, perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons 
and circles, regular polygons. 

Four fwurs per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

13_ ADVANCED ALGEBRA. A review of first-year algebra, fac- 
toring, quadratic equations, simultaneous equations, exponents, 

radicals, prop . binomial theorem, determinants, the tng- 

onometrv of a right triangle. 

Four hours per week, first semester. Four credits. 

14— Modern Business Procedures. The purpose of this 

course is to develop in the student the ability to understand and 
appreciate tl and value of mathematics in the business world 

d in daily life. Special topics considered are percentage and its 
applications; trade and commercial discounts; the work ol tfi it- 
modern bank, including the clearing house; the practice of thrift; 
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methods of investing money; the stock exchange; life insurance 
and annuities; taxes and revenues; and business relations witb 
foreign countries. Open to freshmen and sophomon 

Four hours per week, second semester. hour credits. 

22— Solid Geometry. Lines, planes, and angles, in space a 
study of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computa- 
lion "of their surfaces and volumes. 

Four hours per week, second semester. tour credib, 

31— College Algebra. A study of variables, functions, theory 
of equations, binomial theorem, progressions, logarithms. permut*. 
tions. combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and series. 
Three hours per week, first semester. I free credits. 

3*>— TRIGONOMETRY. Trigonometric functions of angles, re- 
duction formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse 
functions, equations, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per week, second semester. I hree < redds. 

41— ANALYTIC Geometry. Geometry of a straight Une circle, 

oirabola 'ellipse and hyperbola. Transformation of coordinates 

tenets, and pobrs of'conics. polar coordinates, problems on loo 

and curve tracing. Not offered in 1931-32. 

Three hours per week, first semester. 1 hree cred.t, 

42-DlFFBRENTIAt CALCULUS. A study of the theory of limits, 

derivation of formulas for differentiation with application, maxima 

and minima values of functions, differentials corvaU.r.pirtu 

differentiation, series, and expansion functions. Not ottered 

1931-32. Three credits. 

Three hours per week, second semester. i *"" Ofu 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
\c m ,nv as sixteen credits mav he offered for entrance to col- 
We althuVh amount varies with the institution to £*£ 
g£ Crelit in stenography and typewriting may not be oft 
for advanced standing in universes Hence ^onl> 
students may receive credit lor work m these j.ours. ^ 
division students, however, for the P«P«* * *•« ^ fJ-12 ,r 
proficiency in these skills may register "^^J^^ons, 
for 21-^ upon approval of the ,ns ructor. <~j*"^°££» ,„J 
the course is considered as a standard one an 1 £^« j* ^ ltf> 
the same requirements as to preparation, examinations, a g 
will be rigidly maintained. 
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1142 ami Zl-22 arc required to be taken at the same tin 

1142 E ;taky Stenography. Thi tt t | IC 

luiulamcnt.il principles of the Gregg systet thaml. ...ill, 

special emphasis upon brief forma and construction, phwe-writ- 
1M : % accuracy teats, and letter-writing, Shorthand penmanship 
drills arc given daily, No credit is given for this course unless taken 
concurrently with Typewriting 21-22, Practise wch • (,- 

lv graded type and aimed at individual needs and problei 
a daily feature of the work. Additional practice j 
upon the basis of the assignment arc introduced into the class work. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credit* tack tcmuter 

21-22— Elementary Typbwjutino. A course designed to in- 
net and drill the student in the technique of typewriting and 
the details of form and arrangement of transcript- Includes a 
study of the several parts of the machine; mastery of the kcylxiard 
by touch; tests and drills for speed and accuracy, Tin* materials 
used are literary articles, business letters, telegram 1 ., rough drafts, 
articles of agreement, certificates of incorporation, uills, and other 
\\ Ion tvs. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per week, 
both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

23-24 — Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. The ob- 
ject of tins course is to increase speed in taking dictation and tran 
scribing shorthand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the time 
given to a study of secretarial duties and office practice. Assigned 
rk consists of practice in phrasing in stenography, transcription 
of dictation, preparation of assigned letters, and other related fea- 
tures. Tests upon certain portions of the assigned work are fi 
qucntly given and material prepared out of class is strictly graded. 
W hours per week. Four credits each semester. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ECONOMICS 

41-42— General Economics. A course designed to orient tK c 
student in fundamental economic principles and in the problems 
of modern economic society. Includes a study ol production; the 
modern exchange svstem; value and price; distribution; consump- 
tion; public finance and other fundamental concepts. Open to 

seniors only. ,. , 

Three hours per week, both semesters, I hree credits each semester. 

EDUCATION 

Students who complete the courses in education and fulfill other 
reauirements will be recommended for the Illinois Limited hie- 
mentarv School Certificate which permits teaching m any oi th« 
first ten grades. Recommendation tor the appropriate cert.heate 
m other states will be made also. . 

To obtain the certificate which is valid tor four years of teaching 

or supervision it is necessary to complete sixty semester hours of 

work in the upper division, as follows 

^ Credits 

Courses g 

Engli'.h • ,' i" •" ' fi 

Mathematics or Natural Srience ° 

History or Social Science " 

Introduction to Education -II ^ 

Psychology 41 ....... • -, 

Practice Teaching 42 ^ 

Elective* • ■ • ■ • ' '— 

Total ** 

For courses in Public School Music see page 49. 

4l _I NTRO DUCTtON to Education. A brief summary of the 
history oTeXL in America followed by a *&.£«*»£ 
phaslof its development. In addition, attention ,S given to prob 
lems Of instruction and school organization. ^^ 

Ihree hours per week, second semester. 

42-P*ACnCK ,s Tk.vC.uno. A systemaUcally g^~ 

cedure in the ^^%^^^^^Jl^ 

with the Mount Carroll fuDiic ocnou t j~ . 

enter classrooms where instruction is ^£^g£T atea will 
teachers. Observation of various types of te«cta»« Pjoo o^^ 
be followed by snpervued participation m phases 
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program oj induction and tl.i, i„ , llrn fo ,| mvi ,| , ussun tm)| f 

compile responsibility for lf r« Station. Qui, | ,|,J„, .,;„„ 
for ii phase ol acquired experieni 

Jfttf taw /><rr week, second semester. / ,„ ere J Us. 

GEOGRAPHY 

22 Human Geography, A survey of the distribution and 

chai il tm ' dementi of the natural environment (climal 

■ ! form*! soils, surface and ground water, natural vegetation and 
mineral depo with parti uUr reference to the relation of the 

natural environment to the history and economic life of man. Re- 
quired of sophomores. Not given in 1931-32, 

Four hours per week, second sem ester, four credits. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

An understanding of any one of the social sciences depends upon 
the correct knowledge of past events and past development". I l.-ncc 
the aim here is to provide the student with an intelligent hack- 
ground for the interpretation of the present day political, social, 
and economic life, which is amplified and extended in the work 
offered in the college. 

11-12 — Modern European History. An elementary course 

for lower division students. The first half is a study of Western 
Europe from the reijm of Louis XIV to 1789. International rela- 
ns as influenced by dynastic rivalries and revolutionary move- 
ments of the period. The second part covers from 1789 to the 
present. Political and economic influences are traced in consider- 
able detail as are also the international relations which culminated 
in the World War. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — History of the United States. Survey of the colonial 
period, with emphasis upon American ideals and institutions. The 
new government and its founders; westward expansion; economic 
and political problems; the United States as a world power; the 
World War. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

ur hours per week, hoth semesters. Four credits each semester. 

23— ClVICS. The forms and functions of government are studied 
with emphasis on such modem problems as international policies 
trusts, taxation, immigration. This course aims to prepare the stu- 
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,1,.,,, i.., intelligenl i Open to freshmen. )'■ ,- 

lophomoi , I'Ci v 

Pear hauN per week, fifiri nmon 

31 \:\ Modern Ei ropban History, a study ol the hiti . 
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itli . i tementstntn wfc of the English peo| 

Kinfluiid' mlaldeveloi mtsndlmpenel problemi >j her edw 

flUnces end entenl Id Wei end] 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

PURPOSE 

This division of the School consists of the ninth and tenth high 
school grades. The aim is to provide the highest type of instrv 
tion in these pre-junior college years so ,is to in. ike adequate prep- 
aration for the broader range of studies that are there available. 
All instructors are of junior college grade, no distinction being madi- 
in the provision <>f instruction for students of either group. 

In recognition of the characteristic needs of this group special 
provision is made in dormitory, class, and social organisation to 
secure the optimal development of each individual. At tin- same 
time tree association with older students whose qualities of lead 
ship are more completely developed is encouraged. 

ADMISSION 
Students who have completed the eighth grade of the elementary 
school or two years of the junior high school may be admitted 
without examination. Evidence of the amount and quality of 
work done as certified by the principal of the school list attended 
is a condition of entrance. On account of the rule requiring small 
lS ses students who are irregular in their preparation may be 
admitted providing their irregularity has been caused by condi- 
tions which are remediable. 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The system of grading students is identical with that used in 
the junior college. See page 29. 

GENERAL RULES 

Onlv rules applying specifically to students in the Preparatory 
Schoofare given in this section. Rules and regulations of a general 
nature which are described in the junior college section of the 
catalogue apply also to Preparatory School studen' 

EXPKNSES 
A registration fee of ten dollars is required when the «p£jj"*» 
is submitted. The name of the applicant is then entered offiaaUy 
in theater of new students. This amount ,s later credited to 
, neste fee. If for any reason withdrawal becomes necessary. 
re'isuation fee will U- refunded providing notification reaches tin 
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EXPENSE 

School befort Augiwi 1 and /a„ uafy | „, l!u . , irs( , 

semesters respectively, SU, " H| 

TtlitlOD for day student*.* $#i0.©0 

160.00 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 

All fees ate payable strictly i„ advance. The receipt of the 
cashier an each claw regiatwtion card is r, iuiJniU 

arc adimtted to classes. N„ report., ttatcmtnti oj kAoI 
standing, or diplomat are uaued until all account! ol what* 

character arc settled in full. 

HOUSE STUDENTS 

Due on or before Sept '*, 193] 

Pot the first semester $4Q(| OH 

The tr„ ddkr f*fi»u«ii«B f«* ->U U cr«tft«I on ifcfa i»>nrnt. 

Due j.nui ,. v 1, 1932, tod payable not later than February I 
For the second semester .$260.00 

DAY STUDENTS 
Due on or before September V, V)Z\ 

For the first semester . , . . .....$ 80.00 

Th« ten doUtfl refutation fee »ilJ t*« credited oo thi* p*jm«r»t. 

Due on January 1, 1952, and payable not later than February J 
For the second semester , , $ 80*00 

KXTRA EXPENSES 

Although most students enrolled in the Preparatory School will 
confine their attention to the fundamental courses required in 
preparation for the Junior College, privilege to take courses in art, 
music, and similar subjects is often given. For these studies extra 
fees are charged as listed below. 

Per itmtjttr 

Piano lessons, principal, one hour a week ,$50.00 

Piano lessons, assistant .......... - 40.00 

Lessons in Voice ....... 50.00 

Violin fessons, one hour a week ... 50.00 

Sight-singing, two half-hour lessons a week 7.50 

Use of piano one hour a day ............. 5.00 

Eatra hours 3.25 

Use of room for violin practice b » • • 2.50 

Lessons in Art (pencil-drawing, charcoal, pen-and-ink, 

water-color, oil. pastel) 10 hours per week (one unit, 

36 weeks) **M 

Speech, two lessons a week, private, one half hour 40.00 

Swimming, per season ■ • • -5*92 

Courses in stenography and typewriting 30.00 
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Room, b the living halls arc commonly designed to accommo- 
. . hufcnta Snwk rooms, when available, may !«• .. 

le occupancy. 

COURSE OF STUDY 

Definition oj Terms 

The unit of measurement la the high scl 1 unit. A unit sig- 

oifie, the amount of credit given when s class in a given subject 
L.„ five times per week for a year of th.rty.sw weeks, each c as, 
meeting extending over a period of fifty-live minute* A student 
normally studies four subjects and Ml M 'our umts i>cr ye I 

Numbering oj Courses 
Courses are numbered from 1 to 10. An odd number signil. 
that the course is taught in the first semester; an even number 
signifies that it is taught in the second semester. 

ENGLISH 

The objective of the Preparatory School English course is to 

cultivate a fondness for good literature and to encourage the habit 
of reading with discrimination. Emphasis is placed also upon a 
correct foundation in structure, punctuation, sentence form, and 
paragraphing. 

1-2— FiKST Year EnguSH. The work in literature is based 
upon a carefully selected collection of classics. Emphasis is placed 
upon grammar, punctuation, penmanship, and correct sentence 
form. Required of first year pupils. „,,..,, . 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-4— Second Year English. The work in literature is based 
upon an extensive group of selected classics. Drill work in grammar, 
and sentence structure is continued During this year the study 
of myths is begun as a preparation for the classical allusions in 
literature. Required of all second year pupils. 

Daily, both semesters. One-halJ unit each semester. 

LATIN 

The preparatory course is planned to develop in the student the 
mastery of i .nd a concise method of attack which make for 
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the accurate translation and intelligent understanding erf the 

classics. 

The first two arc taken l>v many student* who do not con- 

tinue in the subject For this reason Utin ! and II are arranged 

M lO torin a well rminded unit in themselv, . The ,-„'„ 

t. to give the student a grasp of the principle* of grammar and 

language structure which will he practical in all subsequent Ian 

stu.lv; second, to increase the student's ability to understand 

and appreciate her own language. This is accom; ! through 

the constant use «»l grammatical parallels, and empl a deriva- 

tiou and the important place of the classics in English literature; 

third, tii help the student gab a familiarity with the nun, ideas' 
and ideals ot one of the world's great civilizations. I «j 1-2,' 

3-4 satisfy min i m u m uni entrance requirements in foreign 

languages. 

1-2 Ki.kmkntary Latin. Thorough training on forms. 
Mastery of simple rules of syntax. Reading of large amount <,J 
simple graded materials such as myths, play, and stories of Roman 
life to give practice in applying grammatical principles Writing 
of easy Latin. 

Daily, both semesters. One- half unit each semester. 

3-4— Caesan. Brief review of elementary forms and syntax. 
1 borough drill on subjunctives. Intensive reading of more difficult 
Latin preparatory to Caesar. Selection from Caesar's Gallic 
Wars. Writing of Latin based on text. Collateral reading and 

reports. 

Daily, both semesters. One-halj unit each semester. 

FRENCH 

1-2— Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work 
through dictation, reading, phonograph records* Aural training, 
fundamentals of grammar. Graded reading, so treated as to 
attempt to train the student to grasp the idea directly from the 
language itself. Careful presentation of new material 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

MATHKMATICS 

1-2 — First Year Algebra. This course includes positive and 
negative numbers, graphs, fundamental Operations, linear ccjua- 
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ART 

1 .2-Gkafh.c Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to 

develop close observation and ease in hamll..* mater.a s through 

studv of casts, interesting arrangements ol stall life ob/ects and 

«*e Etching .Mediums are charcoal peocO, colored crav. 

L, „d ink. There is practise b> lettering to develop tkdl » r„u, 

single stroke ami more complex alphabet* Pnncip es of pet- 
swetive are applied to drawing, Instruction a given in he correct 
u , of drafting instruments, rules for dimensioning with appbea. 
ti.ns to working drawings. All drawing and lettering is done during 
the regular studio time. 1 listory of Art lectures on ( lassie. > wd„ 
and Renaissance Art artr given one period each week, note books and 
outside readings arc required. 

0M riu/ /n«/fVi^ W/oht /u-o /tour* hboratort, periods per ttW*. 

both semesters. One-haff un<< each semester. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1-2— Physical Education. Required of all first year students. 

Four periods per week, both semesters. 

One-quarter unit jor the year. 

5.4_P„ysical Education. Required of all second .year 

students. 

Four periods per week; both semesters. 

One-quarter unit jor the i/ear. 
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STUDENT REGULATIONS 

Kuidtnct halL. Student* Jr.. in out of town an required in all 

«. uol«M residing with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the 

school buildings Student* living in the dormitories avoid nuny 

distractions, come into close contact with the life of the School, lin d 

ire more Uke]^ to regard tl ol work ai the one thing demanding 

tlu-ir I -rts, They are led to Cultivate a healthy spirit of self- 

reli N»t infrequently the beat and most lasting i of 

tool life are derived from its associations. 

Rules for bouse itudentaarc furnished on entrance. In general, 
they provide for such order and behavior as would Ik- expected in 

ultured home. The students an the Junior College have student 
government under a constitution adopted by themselves and ap- 
proved by the Faculty. Preparatory School pupils are free within 

the grounds in recreation hours; when outside tin- campus they are 
chaperoned. 

The rooms are designed to be occupied by two students. An 
extra charge of thirty dollars each semester is made for a single 
room. All rooms are furnished with single beds (3 fed X 6 feet 
3 inches), chairs, study tables, chests of drawers, and window- 
shades. The windows are 6X4 feet; the tops of the chests of 
drawers, 38X19 inches. Students furnish rug* (if desired), bed- 
ding, curtains, towel*, napkins and napkin ring, knije, Jork, and 
spoon {jar use at spreads and picnics). It 'is also recommended 
liuil (hey provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, an umbrella, and 
heavy walking shoes. 

The girls arc required to care for their own rooms. On clays 
when classes arc in session the rooms must be clean and in order by 
eight o'clock. 

a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric 
devices is prohibited in students' rooms. Electric plates and irons 
are provided at convenient places. 

Dress. — Definite rules for dress are not prescribed, since dress 
b expressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the 
selection of clothing, two standards be observed: suitability and 
simplicity. For school wear, one-piece dresses of material suited 
to the season have been found satisfactory. The conventional 
dinner dress has no place in the school wardrobe, although pupils 
do not wear their school dresses to dinner. One or two simple 
evening dresses for wear at parties arc essential. Millinery is not 
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an important problem. A M.nplc t adored ha o heconug * ,,, 
£,l thai U required. The Mine ml »pUaty end witebd.^ 

applies to shoes. High heels arc out ol place on the campu. excepl 
for evening. For every day and for walking, plain, well-made 
s „„r< oxfords With low or medium heels are Lest. 

Clothing which is to be sent to the laundry sh.ndd be plain. 

An extra charge will be made lor all pieces difficult to too and lor 

laundering blouses between December 1 and A,, I. Laundry 
most l>c marked, in all cases, with woven names (not initial Ictl 
lo bv I. & I. Cash Company, South Nprwelk, Connecticut. 
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Students are expected to attend all school exen 
Parents are requested not to ash that their daughter be excused 
before the work is entirety completed at vacations; such ret]. 
are rarely granted. The lull work continue* to the houi ol doting, 
and fill! work begins at the hour of opening after winter and spring 

vacations, m . . 

No student mav under any circumstances leave town without 
permission previously obtained from the Dean of Women on written 

request of the parent. Reasonable week-end absences are allowed. 
Such request! should be addressed directly to the Dean ol '■ ,en 
and in ampk- time for correspondence. Frequent absences interim 
with the studies and health of the pupil concerned and also disturb 
the work of other students, seriously diminishing the efficiency of 
the instruct* 

GiiArAr.— Parents who come to inspect the School, or who bring 
their daughters to the School, are particularly welcome. When 
notified in advance, the School makes arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of friends of pupils not to exceed three days at one time. 
At Commencement, only guests of seniors can Ik* received. Pupils 
are not excused irom ^ny regular school duty on account of guests, 
and arc not allowed to go to the railway station to meet guests or 
see them depart, 

Allowance*.— Extravagance in the use of money is discouraged. 
Parents are urged to give their daughters a reasonable monthly 
allowance. A college branch of the local bank is maintained for 
the benefit of student depositors. 

Telephones— The use of the telephone is restricted, in tht 
interest of pupils. All conversations are limited to parents ant 
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Jincd to recrtMtinii li..„, .iTiriiufiicMtloci by telcphnnr ,„■ 

telegraph arc subject to approval l»v tlu- Dean of Women. 

mm/ teteamm*.— AM express and telegrams should be 
t the School and should be prepaid to avoid del 

Permission*.— Special requests for permissions of any kind 
►old come from the parent to the Dean <,] Women direct, i 

through the students. Until written request Ik.-, I, to 

the Dean direct and answer has la-en received parent, should 
not consent to requests by pupils, involving sus] m of School 
regulations. 

5<r<vW societies. — All secret societies arc forbidden. 

Smoking.— Ho student m.,y smoke while under the jurisdiction 
of the school, 
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Mount Carroll 

Rockfbrd 

tutdo 

Worcester, Mass. 

Mutt, N. D. 

Manning, Iowa 



REGISTER OF STUDENTS 
FOR THE YEAR, 1030-31 

GRADUATES. JUNE. 1930 
Junior College 

^AUanson. Ruth Arlinc 

Allen. Jane • 

Amlong. Margaret Ellen 

Bragg* Dora Mao; 

Browning, Matjorie Ann 
Claussen". Alvera MaJaleno 

Cox. Mary Louise Wyandotte, ..Mich. 

Estep. Virginia Hayes U"- 

KcavFbrentt • ; < > n . c >' 

I [ecox, Elisabeth • • •;* **$** Gd»f. 

I Mm. Ma.lclvn KkI.I.uhI L enter. \\ I 

HollinslK-.ul. Frances K. ....... .Fnlton 

Hughart, Thvria.. :#fJ*3 .Hampton. Lm., 

Hult*, Helen Elisabeth .SterUng 

Hurley, Anita... _, Moont Carroll 
Killings. Mary Jean 

Irwin, Lucille 

Kearnaghan, Helen Marv 

Keizer, Margaret 

Kirkpatrlck, Mabel Eula Nichols, Iowa 

Lelaad. Frances Rolwrta R»ver Fo 

,,, Jean \ Rolfc. Iowa 

MacKechnle, Hester Cohooo Chicago 

Miller. Martha Jane Chicago 

tcheD, C.erahiine Lee Chicago 






Crown Point. Iiul. 
Mount Carroll 
Mount Carroll 
Riverside 



^•Murdock, Rebecca Elizabeth 
Neely, Ailccn Ptngle - .... 
Xt'winan, Orvilla 
OliveTg Dorothy Louise*. 
O'Neill, Lillian Harriet 
Palmer, Man.- Ruth 
Price. Tirzah Marvene 
RntaeU. Mildred. 
Ryder, Margaret Louaae. 
Sptckler, Julia Marguerite 



J 



Oregon 
.Carbondale 
... Peru, lnd. 

Kewanee 

Klmhur ' 

Ottawa 

. . Madison, Wis. 

.Sac City, Iowa 

Rockfonl 

Muscatine, 1 



\n 
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4 



vanned* Caroline WVlls, 
^SweiUer« Mildred Florence 
tiaon* Helen Ernestine. 
Thoitton, Ucitiir 

Timtj Delight . . 

■ ilrirk, Miriam Adelc 

w'iKidcii, Avis rciiuiix-th 

Webb, Mary Evelyn 
Unit/, Georgia Marion 

Wilkes, Caryl 
Vokom, Dorothy Jam 



K.iiik. 
Mount Carroll 
Rockiord 
hicago 

I aflia, I , 

Villa Park 
I* nit Hi, Iowa 

... Chicago 
Lake ( iu. I, 

Chicago 

Dubuque, J< 



Diploma in Speech 
I (ughart, Thyria 

Spicklcr t Julia Marguerite 
Tims, Delight 
Ynkom, Dorothy Jane 

Academy 

xander. Elizabeth Agnes O L P t 

UMett, Constance. . . '/*, 1 u u r 

IksU Gertrude... wSffT ' £?* 

Bogk, Dorothy.. %n "t^' JX^ 

Britten, Ruth Eleanor. . * *"' 

i> T Xiaiirub.il, Mo, 

IJrown, Louise e, r> t % f • 

' B«.ell. Elaine Clark St. Paul, Main. 



ddick, lone 
"Dickerson, Lita, 



Omaha, Neb. 
Chic 

Eberta, Helen Louise \i- . [M i a iLf^f 

- pii- Mir i^ t ■ v \.indotte, Mich. 

rJiis, Madeline Cynthia . n L P 

Creen. KathcrineD. ^ . ark 

Huntley. Audrev ,> " , V ' S ? ° 

Jnffee. Myra., IWUburg, VV,s. 

Chicago 
licago 

more, Edwina Maxwell 
Wild, Brenda , . 



'. 



Kreiter, Gwendolyn Marie q 

w McCttrweh, Janet Miller Evanatoo 

Chicago 
.Lancaster, Pa. 
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J UN IOR COLLEGE, 1 930*3 1 

SOPHOMORE CI.ASs 



Chi 



cagn 



Alexander, Ruth- ■ ' « 

Sort, Maty Reguu. IWe tabur* low. 



Coleman, .Mary E 
Dresser, Man 
Emerson, Harriot 

irah EUiabeth 



Mount Carroll 

Wluaton 

Rock [aland 

I tonville 

Savanna 



Garcett. Esther Pearl.. .. .V=* V " 1U 

Geary. WUma Etken. .Marathon, low. 

GreSon. Vivian Montomma.Iow, 



Grcj 

Hcrrick, Gladys May 

Hoffmann, Lucile Allene. 

Kukn. Margaref 

Lowits, Frances — 

McEwdi, Mary Elizabeth 
McKee, Mildred 
Moore* T helm a 
Morris, Lucia M. , 
Olson, Bertha Paulino 
Overaker, Marion 

Palmer, Mary Helena 

Pozey, K Annette R. 

Reynolds, Grace 

Schreiner, Dorotha M 

Shoemaker, Dorothy D. 

Smith. Lillian Mount Carroll 

Slitter. Dorothy S. .Chicago 

SwOfd, Virginia E. MiUcdgevillc 

Telsrow, Helen E Davenport, Iowa 

hlenhopp. Marguerit 

WUbern, Lucile 



I 
Owa 

I Kaon 

. . Birmingham, Midi 

Bclvidere, & D. 
Chicago 

Rull'e. I 

Cnnaman 

Mount Carroll 
Dixon 
. .Love II, Wv 

, . Springfield 

Montezuma, In 

.. Sidell 

Mount C 

. . . .Chad wick 

Mount Carroll 



Stcrlim 



FRESHMAN CLASS 

Alford, Josephine Oalvi 

Anderson, Louise Corning. Iowa 
Anderson, Lu, West Liberty, 1 
Austin, Dorothy ■ -Crn 

Ballstaut. Gretchen ■ Merrill, U 
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Bell Mary 

Brainerd, Miury 

llraucr, hrrnjcc. 
Hritloii, Ruth 
BfOvvn, \a .. 
{ ainphcll, Diana 

Christenaen, In. / 

| Kl&ondj Virginia 

Peiuke, lionise 

Frederick* I^>is 
Gordon, [label 
Graham, Corinm- 
dray, Lucilc ...... 

Hslstead, Marana, 

Hoffmann* Doris ....... 

Johnson, Be mice , . 

Johnson* Dorothy . 



Danville 

Marquette, Mich. 
Hampton, Iowa 
Hannibal, Me 

St. ['.ml, MilUt 
Mount Carroll - 

Oakea, N. IX 

( lncago 

(■ liicago 

Savanna*" 

Hinsdale 

West Chicago 
Mount Carroll 

Brookston, Inrl. 

Birmingham, Mich 

Savanna 

Savanna 
Johnston, Loui.se * .- . 

Kctchani, Winifred n ■ 

u-i r\ Clncago 

rUewer, 1/onna r>\ 

Ljttcombe, Jaws. . . . . Blneidand 

Manning, Mwjone Wheaton 

durrd, land i:...,,.,,,, 

Mcintosh Ruth. , V(I „ 

M«CCT,Mdva . Corning. Iowa 

Mcnhon, Mildred Mouni CarroM 

Vwhwangcr. Arleen .Mount Carro || 

Fapageorgc. I Iclcn j?| • 

j'^'l. D-Tothy janesville 

retersun, J^orrainc (L 

Petty, hnna Motlltt Cam>U 

Phillip Qycsta Mooat Carroll 

Porter, Elinor. Blue Wand 

Randall, Esther . . Kenosha, Wis. 

Richardson. Ruth Chicago 

Kitcnour. Dorothy Mount Carroll 

Robbe, MarceOa Mount Carrol! - 

Ryan, Marion i:ik Point, S. D 

uvr ' Lwy Kenosha, Wis. 

Schmating, Esther M lint CarroB- 

rman, Marjorie Oak Park 
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Warren 

ncox, Mariooe ' Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stanley, Jane ; ■ Harlowton, Mont. 

einhauser, Esther. ... Center Junction, 1 

Stingkv. Maunne """ Chesterton, lad. 

Swanson, Anne MiUedgevillc 

Sword Mary- • ■ • Mount Carroll 

Xurnbau^b, Emily Mount Carroll 

Turebaugh, Mary Vill., P 

V«, liuskirk. Enna. l);ill ,,. irk 

Wallace, Elaine. Harlowton, M 

Water*. Elkabeth. . Plymouth, Ind, 

Wcissert, Alice • • ' Savanna 

Williams. Dorothy Rockford 

Wilson. June Sturgeon Bay, V 

Woerfel, Jessie •" Sioux FftUS( S 1 > 

Young. Helen 



ACADEMY 

SENIOR CLASS 

. c I „i .. .Covington, Ind. 

NAUw. Margaret Sandusky Flossmoor 

Ashdosvn. Marguerite • • • ' ; y<J1 

^Brown. Irene Wdcox . .Downgiac. Mich 

VjBurlingame, Juhann p cru 

tioster, OorotKy . . . .-. ... -Rock Island 

I Mkbosch. Ldhan Ekine . - - ^ ^ p^ , nJ 

hidings. j Janet Chicago 

Kruse. Marie M...- ■••■ ' Chicago 

Meyer. Dorothea ... .Chicago 

Nap.er. Chariot I , ,,.i n 

Rabinoff. Elaine fc.. ^ p oc 

Ream. Marian Louise Madison 

St. Sure. Frances l)ixon 

Shaw. Elk.... ....Chicago 

-Shon.Scln.a. Mount Carroll 

Strauch. Mao" *?**% ' | i; i:h |and Park 

Swaay, Mary Ebzabcth • • 



Taylor, Jeanne. ^ 
Williams, Naomi 



...Shelhyville, Ind. 
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Scefeldt, Eleanor 
Slayton, Novella 

NiSleighf, Helen.. 

-NiSummervillej Prano 



... Chicago 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

1 1. 11 



FRESHMAN CLASS 



Buchhob., Fchcite. 

Cervin, Ruth 

"^CoUm.m. Mary 
Davidson, Dorothy 

^Goldberg, Dorine 
Greenberger, Matik 
Kaplan, Elisabeth 



cage 



. Cm 
Ro< b I land 

l. In 
C ill 
K hti 

Milwaukeei Wi 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Kress, Priscilla. . . Chua-n 

m, Marjorie. Si Pauli Minn. 

Marquardt, Edith Wilmetlc 

Rolfe, Fcannc Chi 

Seeger, Ruth. Evan 

Stincmates, Lois. . . Kirk 

Tuttle, Dorothea Red Oak, Iowa 

Wade, Mary Louise Fori Wayne, In 



liiil 



SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Allanson. Mary Mount Carroll 

Christian, Herbert Mount Carroll 

Edwards, Winston . . . Lao 

\ [awbecker, Olive 

Hostetter, Marelcne 

Lot/. lone 

Miles, Suzanne 

Miles, Theodore 

Pettji Suietta 

Sack, Vehna 

del, Mildred 

ikcmiller, Catherine 
Wolfe, David 



Lanark 

Mount Carroll 

Lai 
Mount Carroll 
Mount Carroll 
Mount Carroll 
Mount do 
Mount Carroll 
Mount Carroll 
Lanark 
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Junior Coi 

Sophomi 
Freshmen 



MMARY 



Academy 

S« rpliniuurrs 
I I linun 

U Studi ■ 
TOTAL. 



JO 
62 

20 
21 
20 
XL 



13 (<*** 



18] 



RESIDENCE SUMMARY 

[Ilinoia |20 

[owa m 

Wi n 17, 

Michigan .9 

Indiana g 

Minnesota, 5 

South I )akota 3 

Montana 2 

Missouri , . 1 

North I < J 

Wyoming 1 

TOTAL. 181 
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FRANCES SHIMER ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 1930-3! 

President Harriet Nase Council 

Vice-President, . Nellie Shirk Kiucwalt 
Secretary-Treasurer \. Both Hosteller 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

lone Bickelliaupt Frank Kutherino Koscnstock Wtlfif 

Dorothy M Laura Coleman 

Esther Merchant 




DICKERSON ART GALLERY 



ART COMMISSION MEMBERS. 1950.5 1 



J. Spencer Dickerson 
Preadent F, C. Wilcox 
Ilecn B* Campbell 



Janet McCurrach 



Harriet N. Connell 
A. Beth Hosteller 

Marguerite Ashlown 
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CALENDAR OF EVjR NTTs 1930 ;j 



Sep! 


. 13 


Sept 


11 


Sept 


. 20 


Sep! 


. 21 


Sept. 


. 27 


Sept. 


28 


0c( 


5 


Oct 


10 


Oct. 


II 


Oct. 


12 


Oct. 


19 


Oct. 


25 


Oct. 


26 


Nov. 




Nov, 


9 


Nov. 


16 


Nov, 


18 




26 


Nov. 


27 


Nov, 


29 


Dec. 


6 


Dec. 


7 


Dec. 


14 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 
1930-31 
Reception to Faculty and Stud. ,,(■„ 
V> p. > . President Wilcox. 
Picnics, sponsored bj the Y. \V. C. A, 
Vespers: President Wilcox, ddvcnlurt 
Entertainment, q . ,t j, v ,| a . Athletic Association. 

Vespers: President Wilcox, Faiwu. 
V ' M " Wleii, President Y. W, C. A. 

Artist Recital, Alberto Salvi, Harpi 
Dance, sponsored by the Green Curtain Dramatic Clnb 

Professor Bertrand G. Nebon, the UnJvew . v of Chi, ago,' 
Heading, 1 he Servant in the If,-. 

Vespen ! Miss F raiu t» B. Emerson. Riley, Poenu. 

Hallowe'en Dance, sponsored l>y Academy junior claw. 

Vespers: .Miss Evdyn Wood. Executive secretary of the 
Central Council for Nursing Eduction of Chicago, 
.//iff Profession oj .\ ur.ting. 

Vesper*, sponsored by Y. W. C. A. 

Vespers: President Wilcox, Exceeding Our Contemporary 
Conscience. 

Dr. M. A. Southwidt, the University of Chicago 
// o/7iff/i //» Medicine . 

I)r.unatic Club: Hay Fever. 

Artist Recital; [/Opera Continue, Tales oj Hoffmann. 

I l>, ink v.'i villi' I )ay. 

Annual II ( lame between College and Academy, 

t-ormal Prom, sponsored by college freshmen. 
Thanksgiving Spreads. 
Recital, Department of Music. 

President Wilcox ; Dr. Sun Vat Sen, Father oj Resolutions. 
Chantillv Nativity Play, Department of Speech. 
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Jan. 


II 


Jan. 


18 


Jan. 


25 


Jan. 


31 


Feb. 


I 


Feb. 


8 


Feb. 


17 


Feb. 


21 


Feb. 


22 


Feb. 


28 


M.ir. 


1 




oj Imtta. 

;las,. 



Reverend Ernest Victor Kennan, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Freeport, Illinois. 

Mrs. Marjorie Thompson Bragg, Abraham Lincoln 
Social Center of Chicago. 

Vespers: Informal discussion Leader, Dorot 
Strecter. 

Faculty night. 

Vespers: Leader, Miss Ethel H. Baker 

President Wilcox : . Hahatma Gandhi, the Soul oj India. 

Artist Recital, Ralph Leopold, Pianist. 

Washington's Birthday. 1 Uf holiday. 

rriial Prom, sponsored by Academy senior C 

Vespers: Miss Beth Ilostetter. Dean of Women 
Frances IVood Shinier. 

Dramatic Club: Alice in IFondertand. 

Reverend Raymond Bragg, Secretary Western Distric 
of the Unitarian Church. 
Mar, 3 to 5 Dr. Allyn K. Foster, Problems oj Young People. 
Mar, 8 President Wilcox*. Toyohiko Kagau>a. Social Revolu- 
tionary . 
Mar, 10 Dr. A. E. Bestor. President National Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation. Leisure, (he Modern Problem. 

Uasket-hall Tournament. 

per* Miss Mary O. Pollard, The Pi Beta Phi Set- 
tlement School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Basket-ball Banquet 

Recital, Department of Music. 

Easter Pantomime, The Uje oj Christ, The Speech 
Department. 

Kable Brothers 129th Infantry Band, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, Concert, 

Mary F. Lyon, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Chicago 
Public Scho* 

Prom, sponsored by college sophomores. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, The Church as an Advocate oj 
Peace, 

[«] 



Mar. 
Mar. 


14 

15 


Mar. 


21 


Mar. 


22 


April 


8 


April 


12 


April 

April 


18 
19 



o- 



CALENDAR OP EVENTS, 198WJ 



\prit 25 Swimming Mt 

April 26 Miss M. Catherin Lyons, The Chicago Normal School 
Plivsit .il Education, Opportunities in Phy^ 
Education. 

May 3 Recital, Glee Club and Chorus* 

M *y 9 Informal dance, sponsored by Academy freshmen ami 

sophomores. 

May 10 Mrs. France* Ford, The Chicago Daily News, Oft- 
pQfttuttliej in Journalism, 

May 11 Founders Day, Annua] School Picnic. 

May 16 Dramatic Club: One-act plays. 

May 17 Mrs. Duncan Mackay: Readings, Original Poetry. 

May 23 Annual May Fete 

Dinner and Dance for invited guests. 
May 24 Mr. Carlos Smith, Education in tfic Philippines. 
May 30 Class Picnics. 

May 31 Speech Department: Modern Poetry Recital. 
June 6 Class Day. 

Class Banquets. 

College Dance. 

June 7 Baccalaureate Service. 

President's Reception and Tea, 

Vesper Service, Reverend R. II. Soitner. 

Class Sing. 

June 8 Reception and Exhibit — 
Department of Art. 
Department of Home Economics. 

School and Reunion Picnic. 
Recital, Students of Department of Music. 
June 9 Seventy-eighth Cornmemcnicnt 

Address: Dean Frederic Woodward. The University 
of Chicago. 
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